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CONCILIATION WITH IRELAND. 


“Mr. Fox stated, in a very eloquent speech which he delivered in 1797, the principles 
upon which he conceived the government of Ireland should be conducted. He stated, 
in his usual frank, it might be said incautious, manner, that he conceived that conces- 
sions should be made to the people of Ireland ; he said, if he found he had not conceded 
enough he would concede more; he said that he thought the only way of governing 
Ireland was to please the people of Ireland, that he knew no better source of strength 
to this country ; and he declared in one sentence, which I will read to the House, his 
wish with respect to the government of Ireland. ‘My wish is,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘that 
the whole people of Ireland should have the same principles, the same system, the same 
operation of government, and, though it may be a subordinate consideration, that all 
classes should have an equal chance of emolument; in other words, I would have the 
whole Irish government regulated by Irish notions and Irish prejudices. And I firmly 
believe, according to another Irish expression, the more she is under Irish government, 
the more will she be bound to English interests.’ ’’—Lorp Joun RussEL1L, in introducing 
the Irish Municipal Reform Bill, 1837. 


i 


Tue quotation from Fox which I have just written down, read in the 
light of existing circumstances, suggests some doubts whether on the 
whole either the temper or the vision of English liberalism in respect 
of Ireland is as good as it once was. If he found that he had not 
conceded enough, said Fox, he would concede more; he thought 
that the only way of governing Ireland was to please the people of 
Treland ; he would have the whole Irish Government regulated by 
Trish notions and Irish prejudices. Can we imagine Mr. Forster or 
Lord Hartington or Sir William Harcourt talking inthisway? On 
the contrary, what they habitually say is that they will not consent 
to hand Ireland over to Irish notions and Irish prejudices; that in 
governing Ireland, they must remember that at the same time they 
have to please the people of England; that they are willing to con- 
cede so much, but that nothing on earth shall induce them to concede 
an inch more. Yet the further we are removed from the events in 
which Fox took part, the more conspicuously does that great man’s 
far-sighted and courageous sagacity appear. It is true that his 
political principles did not bring him power, and it may be that a 
return to them would again exclude his party from office. It would 
VOL. XXX. N.S. B 





2 CONCILIATION WITH IRELAND. 


not be the first time that English Liberals have deliberately faced 
exclusion, rather than abandon a just, generous, and in the long run 
an inevitable policy of conciliation towards Ireland. ‘The time will 
come,” said Macaulay in one of the finest pieces in the records of 
English oratory, “when history will do justice to the Whigs of 
England, and will faithfully relate how much they did and suffered 
for Ireland ; how for the sake of Ireland they remained out of office 
more than twenty years, braving the frowns of the Court, braving the 
hisses of the multitude, renouncing power and patronage and salaries 
and peerages and garters, and yet not obtaining in return even a little 
fleeting popularity.”’’ All this was done for the sake of Catholic 
Emancipation. The successors of these eminent men are not likely 
to have to undergo as much as this in the great work of carrying out 
that Emancipation to its natural and unavoidable political conse- 
quences. But it is to be wished that they would face the prospect 
before them, whatever sacrifice it may involve, and that prospect, as 
every serious politician is well aware in his heart, comprehends a 
great deal more than a Land Bill. 

In Fox’s time conciliation with Ireland was a wise and humane | 
article of policy. In our time it is nothing short of a great necessity 
of state. Ireland is no longer reduced to take anything that she 
can get. The prosperous multitudes of Irishmen across the Atlantic 
have given her both heart and material resources. One of the 
commonest arguments against separation is that, if England were 
ever drawn into a war, she would have in an independent Ireland a 
hostile power on her flank. As if we had not a hostile power on 
our flank now. As it is, if England is ever drawn into a war, shall 
we not be still forced to keep an army in Ireland, and cruisers on its 
coasts, exactly as if it were the seat of an independent enemy? It is 
too clear to need argument that the disaffection of Ireland is a direct 
and not inconsiderable source of military weakness to Great Britain, 
and that it is moreso now than itever was. There are other ways in 
which we are weakened from a military point of view, and our hands 
tied. What these are we need not now stay to discuss; but, for one 
thing, it is rather serious to find that Ireland is failing us as a 
recruiting-ground. The advocates of a spirited foreign policy and 
English ascendancy in the counsels of Europe ought to be the most 
eager for the reconciliation of Ireland, for the latter is an indis- 
pensable condition of the former. In domestic policy it is the same. 
Everybody can see for himself that we shall get little English legis- 
lation accomplished so long as the Irish members are expected by their 
constituencies to do their best to prevent it. Changes in the rules 
of Parliamentary procedure may slightly lessen the evil, but they 
will in no sense remove it. Unless we recognise and act upon Fox’s 


(1) Speech on Repeal of the Union, February 6, 1833. 
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doctrine that the only way of governing Ireland is to please the 
people of Ireland, we may be quite sure that the people of Ireland 
will find means, as they have found means, of preventing us from 
governing ourselves. Let any one who doubts this consider the 
history of the last session and of this. 

Conciliation must depend upon pleasing the people of Ireland, but 
we shall instantly be told that the only way of pleasing the people of 
Ireland is to let them go away from us altogether, bag and baggage, 
and set up on their own account. This decisive utterance is supposed 
to settle the question. Conciliation in plain English means separa- 
tion ; separation is impracticable ; argal, conciliation is impracticable. 
This would be conclusive enough, and desperate enough, if the two 
premisses of the syllogism must be taken as demonstrably true. As 
a matter of fact neither one nor other of these has yet been proved. 
To take the minor premiss first. I am one of those who believe that 
separation would be a distinct step backwards, and would be a dis- 
advantage to Ireland itself. Iam not thinking of what an inde- 
pendent Ireland would do in the way of endowing the Catholic clergy, 
making education denominational, and unjustly using the landlords. 
Such things as these she would manage better than they are likely 
to be managed for her by a country which gives the power of veto 
to the landlords alone in one branch of the legislature, and which is 
so little sympathetic with Catholicism that not a single Catholic is 
returned by an English or Scotch constituency to the other. But 
there are more serious aspects of an independent Ireland, precisely 
from the Irish point of view. Not to name more than two consider- 
ations. An independent Ireland, as Mr. Mill and others have 
pointed out, besides having to defend herself against all other 
enemies, internal and external, without English help, would feel 
obliged to keep herself always armed and in readiness to fight 
England. “An Irishman must have a very lofty idea of the 
resources of his country who thinks that this load upon the Irish 
taxpayer would be easily borne. A war-tax assessed upon the soil, 
for want of other taxable material, would be no small set-off against 
what the peasant would gain even by the entire cessation of rent.’’* 

The second consideration is that an independent Ireland would be 
sure to resort at once to that evil economic policy which has found 
favour in our colonies, and in the United States. They are only 
able to endure its consequences because they have immense natural 
resources to fall back upon. But Ireland has none of these natural 
resources to save her from the ruinous scrape in which protective 
duties, bounties, and subsidies would in no long time assuredly 
involve her. If these two considerations stood alone, they are 
enough to make a sensible Irishman think twice before he commits 


(1) England and Ireland, p. 28. 
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himself to the cry for separation. But though separation would be 
a disgrace to us, and a misfortune to them, it is absurd to say that it 
is impossible. Not only is it not impossible, but we are bound to 
accept and allow Macaulay’s fervid ejaculation, ‘“ If, on a fair trial, 
it is found that Great Britain and Ireland cannot exist happily 
together as parts of one empire, in God’s name let them separate.” 

But let us turn to the first proposition. Is it clear that concilia- 
tion is only another word for separation? It is undoubtedly true 
that the majority of the population of Ireland have been alienated 
from Great Britain; that they neither understand nor like the 
English character; and that they bitterly dislike and resent the 
English system of government. It would be nothing short of a 
miracle if this were otherwise. But let us not overlook the following 
very pertinent considerations on the other side. 1. There is a 
powerful and resolute part of the population of Ireland, which at 
present stands firm by the English connection, and is all the more 
likely to adhere to it if the demands of the Ulster tenants are 
satisfied. 2. There is no reason to believe that even outside of 
Ulster the desire for separation is profound, passionate, and urgent. 
We know how irresistible the ory for Repeal once seemed, yet, as has 
been justly pointed out, it all died away, and for twenty years Parlia- 
ment was free from any combination aiming at the legislative 
independence of Ireland.’ Mr, Parnell failed utterly to secure a 
strong demonstration for Home Rule until he tacked Land Reform 
on to it. 3. If the Irish voters felt that there was any real 
chance of separation, they would soon begin to count the cost. If 
they were living under a land system suited to their particular 
requirements, and if they felt that they had a real voice in the settle- 
ment of their own business, they are not so little like other human 
beings as to sacrifice peaceful stability of this kind for the 
sake of a new arrangement, which they would have to fight 
for, and which after all would give them no more substantial 
advantages than they would enjoy without it. 

Although, however, for these and other reasons, conciliation of a 
practical and working kind does seem to be attainable without 
separation, yet I for one cannot believe that it will ever be at- 
tained without a plain recognition in the mind of the English 
poople and by the English Government of the Irish national senti- 
ment, The great miscarriage of our attempt te govern Ireland 
is dwe to the fact that we treated them as if they were bar- 
darians wp to 1829, and thea we suddenly treated them as if they 
were fall-blown Englishmen. What remains to be tried is the plan 
of treating them as @ distinct nationality, with views, traditions, 

(0) My. Cortney has worked this oot in his article in the Jwternational Review for 
Jwrarry, 188), 
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interests, a religion, a character, all of its own. It is odd, or it 
would be odd, if we English and Scotch were of a more readily 
imaginative and sympathetic stock, that we so stubbornly refuse to 
see what every foreigner can see. M. Louis Blanc was in England at the 
time of the Fenian troubles in 1869, and it struck him as inexplicable 
that “ considering the state of the relations created between England 
and Ireland by long oppression, the national aspirations of the 
country which has had so much to suffer should be regarded as the 
blackest of crimes by the country which has so much to reproach 
itself with.” This, he said, was what nobody with an impartial 
and equitable spirit could pretend to justify." This is the frame of 
mind which circumstances will drive us to cast out. Conciliation 
does not mean separation, but it does mean a recognition of these 
national aspirations as something which we have no choice but to 
satisfy. There are perfectly feasible ways of trying to do this, and 
until we have made the attempt it is mere impotent folly to talk about 
the ingratitude of the Irish people and the hopelessness of the Irish 
problem. 


II. 


It is not difficult to discern the course of the immediate events 
which havein gradual succession and strictly connected series brought 
affairs to their condition at this moment. We have now lost sight of 
the three bad seasons which made the payment of rent impossible, 
but in fact this circumstance was the source and fountain of all the 
mischief that has happened since. If there had been no other cause 
at work this misfortune might have been tided over, as happens in 
other countries. In Ireland other causes are always close at hand to 
turn any occurrence into an occasion for a social or a political rising. 

As it happened, the Act of 1870 had not prevented the raising of 
rents, but had even in some cases promoted it. In no case was it 
calculated, and there seems good reason for doubting whether the Bill 
of 1881 is calculated, to meet the difficulty of falling times. The 
eternal grievance of the Irish tenant, which had been lulled by the 
prosperity of the years between 1871 and 1876, was awakened into 
fresh life by the adversity of the three years which followed. The 
tenant persists in regarding, and as Professor Richey has pointed out 
in these pages, the Land Bill now before Parliament agrees in regard- 
ing, the relation between landlord and tenant as a relation of partner- 
ship. During the bad harvests from 1877 to 1879 the landlord who 
insisted on rents without abatement seemed to his tenant to be 
usurping the position of a preference shareholder, leaving all the loss 
to the holder of ordinary stock. Temporary reductions of rent were 
made, but it seems to be established that a considerable proportion of 


(1) Dix Ans de Hist. d@ Angleterre, vol. x. p. 107. 
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the landlords refused to make any abatements. For evidence of the 
harsh usage to which many tenants were exposed, we need not 
go beyond the Disturbance Bill, which was brought into Parliament 
a year ago. The Government would have been guilty of trifling 
with Parliament and the country unless they had good reason to 
believe that some landlords were likely to exact rents which it was 
neither expedient nor equitable that the tenant should be forced to pay. 

Thia real danger to the tenants fell in with the designs of the 
Irish politicians, Mr, Parnell had already won the enthusiastic 
confidence of the peasantry, chiefly for the reason which may so well 
chagrin ourselves, that he was supposed to have found out the secret 
of harassing, resisting, and humiliating the British Parliament. The 
ballot had given the peasantry political power, and Mr. Parnell 
is showing them how to use it for the re-assertion in legal and con- 
atitutional form of their claim to a national life of their own. The 
ery for Home Rale, however, had not kindled any overwhelming 
amount of enthusiasm, It was necessary to attract the tenant- 
farmers from another side; their sufferings from bad seasons, and 
their disoontent against the landlords, pointed pretty plainly to the 
quarter from which they were easily accessible. The Land League 
was thus the result of a genuine demand for combination on the part 
of the peasantry, dexterously and energetically utilised by Mr. Parnell 
and his fNends. 

The rejection of the Distarbamce Bill by the House of Lords was 
whe step which at once confirmed the power and simulated the 
wouivity ef the Land Teagwe. It was the ammouncement te the 
Triwh people that, however droundly the Ministers might be, there was 
@ perverse aad hestile power ga the Enclsh system of Govermment 
whwh evr wellumaming Munsters themediwes could mot abways 
heap wader wantral, ‘This was at the outset a signal misiortume for 
a pokey of eaneiietion. Te iewtteaed that suqpiciens temper which 
walways Gad qgaite metarally and jandh, comsdenme the gemersl 
wd always teadde t bhawe eet. Tb led amedber amd a worse effert. 
Whe Taand Leagee was t le quad Yor anything, i wes ound iby 
yrajanioy of Ghe Bususe aif Commons had declured ct tp ‘be Gneguiaiiile 
sown wit, Whe strike aygrainst esmessive roms wihidh tedk gilase im 
wettiih mbes, Shagrh ain exessiing yy small umiher, af atte af ant 
wae Sind Laitinen. These were eet Gown tt tte didiisertie 
hey Yaak pplnee. They were de widhett asgeresions af © guililix 
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opinion and temper, which was very far from needing to be stimu- 
lated by any organization from without. This has been shown only 
too conclusively by what has happened since. 

In all the exasperation of panic and all the helplessness of a pro- 
tected caste, the landlords flew to the Castle for protection. They 
clamoured that the Government should deliver the mutinous tenants 
into their hands, not indeed for the gallows as their great-grand- 
fathers would have done, but for other purposes hardly less cruel. 
Mr. Forster resisted, and perhaps would have continued to resist, if 
the clamour of the minority in Ireland had not been reinforced by 
the rising anger of the majority in England. The English did not 
well understand the real merits of the struggle, but they were fired by 
a humane indignation at the disgusting cruelties which were inflicted 
here and there on dumb animals. In this way the Government 
allowed themselves to be driven upon the policy of Coercion. This 
has completed the alienation which had been begun by the action of 
the House of Lords. The peculiar circumstances under which the 
Coercion Bills were passed, the urgency, the suspensions, the expul- 
sions, however inevitable they may have been, certainly did not 
make the drug more palatable. The exercise of the powers which 
were thus conferred on the authorities has not been rigorous or 
harsh, but we may depend upon it that the arrest of Mr. Dillon (like 
the re-arrest of Davitt) will leave a mark on the Irish memory 
that will add to English difficulties for a long time to come. Mean- 
while force has been found, as Burke said of it in the case of the 
American colonists, “not an odious but a feeble instrument.” It is 
no crime, but it has turned out a blunder. Limerick the other day 
was the scene of turbulent outbreak, in spite of the fact that a 
hundred men and more had been arrested on the warrant of the 
Lord Lieutenant. Troops were poured in, and the turbulent spirits 
were instantly overawed. But the troops could have been poured in 
without a Coercion Act. We have put Ireland under the ban, but 
that has not even restored order for the time, much less has it made 
reconciliation easier for the future. 

This is the string of causes that have immediately led to the 
present crisis. ‘‘ We cannot say, therefore,” observes an Irish jour- 
nalist very justly, “that any party is exclusively to blame for our 
present misfortunes. The guilt of anything that has happened lies 
upon many. We cannot acquit the landlords, who are unrelent- 
ingly pressing for rents, which they know cannot possibly be paid ; 
nor the Land Leaguers, who have stimulated the people to a point of 
resistance to authority which is not to be justified; nor the House of 
Lords, who, reckless of results, have forced forward the present con- 
dition of things by their unfeeling rejection of the Disturbance Bill ; 
nor the Government, who, before removing admitted grievances, 








i 
i 
y 
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have fallen back on the irritating policy of force ; nor the Parliament, 
who are wasting time in talk while the country suffers. ‘The people, 
who, from ignorance and evil advice, and wretchedness, are driven 
into a resistance which they would never think of if kindly treated, 
are, perhaps, least blameworthy ; but in so far as they break the law 
and resist authority, even they are not to be excused.” * No, they 
are not to be excused if we were holding some rigid ethical assize, 
but that can never be the function of government. Statesmen are ill 
fitted for their business if they confound it with the office of the 
censor and the inquisitor. It is their work not to deliver verdicts, 
but to compose suits ; not to measure out the strict letter of an arti- 
ficial justice, but to devise measures of peace and reconciliation. It is 
true that in some parts of Ireland the populace has resisted the 
officers of the law, but censure of all such violence ought to be tem- 
pered with moderation when we remember that by universal 
confession the law in Ireland is an accomplice of unjust dealing, and 
operates in connivance with oppression. It may be true that this 
sombre and ignorant populace has fallen into the hands of bad 
leaders, but this is only because that once powerful class who ought to 
have been their leaders, so long preferred to be their tyrants. The 
example of France is enough to teach us that when a territorial aris- 
tooracy deliberately abdicates every duty that can justify its privileges 
or its existence, and when the peasantry whom it has neglected or 
oppressed, at last succeed in loosening the bonds, it is almost in- 
evitable that power should be seized, for a time at any rate, by some 
of the most violent and least competent. You may think what you 
please of the Egans and the Healys, but the worse you think of 
them, and the more contemptuous your estimate of their character, 
their motives, their ability, by so much the more decisive ought to be 
our condemnation of the whole system of government and of the 
caste who made it possible that such men as these are taken to be 
should have acquired this mastery. 


Ill. 


These are the considerations which ought to temper our minds to 
lenity in judging the people of Ireland. Germans, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Americans, may condemn their ferocity, their lawlessness, 
their truthlessness, as much as ever they please. But Englishmen 
are the last people in the world whe have a right to sit in judgment 
upon the Irish for all these things. It is English misgovernment 
which has directly engendered Irish vices. We have imposed bad 
laws upon them; we have persecuted their religion down to times 
when persecution elsewhere had long gone out of fashion; we 
have cowed them by the sword and corrupted them by geld. Who is 


(Q) Londonderry Stamdurd, Sone 7, 133%. 
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not wearied of hearing thislong and unanswerable indictment? But 
the worst of it is that we have not yet heard it often enough to learn 
its lesson, the lesson of patience and considerateness in dealing with 
a people whom our own careless misrule has made what they are, and 
whom only supreme patience and considerateness will make anything 
better than what they are. ‘The English nation,” the Conservative 
newspaper tells us, ‘is fast losing its temper. In plain words, and to 
- speak plain words is a duty at such a moment, it is getting its back 
up.” And in truth this seems to be the case. The promptitude 
with which some Englishmen are capable of calling out for vengeance 
on Ireland was illustrated the day after the discovery of the explo- 
sive matter at the door of the Town Hall at Liverpool. The incident 
was certainly one well fitted to disquiet men’s minds, but it was 
assuredly not of a kind to warrant the detestable talk which, accord- 
ing to the Liverpool Journal, was to be heard on the Exchange of 
that town, and which was to the effect that ‘ England has several 
times shown itself capable of putting Ireland under martial law of 
the severest and most cruel kind ; that, in spite of more enlightened 
views of Irish history, the same feeling may revive ; and that sharp 
and sanguinary repression may be demanded by such an overpower- 
ing English and Scotch clamour that Ministers may be powerless to 
resist it.”’ Even the Times itself, which knows how to clothe vindic- 
tive emotions with grave words, pointed plainly in the same direc- 
tion, and hinted like the merchants on the Liverpool flags at sharp 
and sanguinary repression. ‘ Proclamations, coercion laws, arrests 
of individuals—these methods have been tried,” said the Times, 
“and with no satisfactory result hitherto. One experiment there ir, 
the most natural, the most obvious, the most certain to succeed, 
which remains nevertheless untried.” That this reflects a strong set 
of the current of feeling in the country it is impossible to deny. The 
following account is from a cool and well-informed correspondent, 
who has no particular sympathy with the sentiments that he describes. 
“TI can only convey to you,” hesays, ‘‘a faint notion of the strength 
of the antagonism to the Irish programme which the hostile and 
harassing attitude assumed by the Irish Party in Parliament towards 
the Government has aroused in many good Liberals, nay, in good 
Radicals. Their conduct is almost universally condemned; their 
ingratitude has become a subject of rigorous comment; they have 
now scarcely a friend, where formerly they were numerous; and they 
have created the danger that their attitude may yet provoke the 
people into a determination to deny justice. I am not speaking 
solely of the tone of the ‘ moderate Liberal ’ who is always going to 
join his Tory friends—but of men whose Radicalism is above suspicion. 
On the other hand I feel bound to add that I believe that it would 
give general satisfaction to the Liberal Party if some step—either a 
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measure legally stopping them, or a clause in the Land Bill making 
compensation retrospective, or a refusal of military and police aid to 
evicting landlords—could be taken by the Government which would 
put an immediate stop to the evictions.” 

In reading all this we may recall a passage in which Carlyle con- 
trasts the “noisy vehement Irish” with the Berserkir rage of 
the Saxon British—‘‘deep-hidden it lies, far down in the centre, 
like genial central fire, with stratum after stratum of arrangement, 
traditionary method, composed productiveness, all built above it, 
vivified and rendered fertile by it ; justice, clearness, silence, perse- 
verance, unhasting unresting diligence, hatred of disorder, hatred of 
injustice, which is the worst disorder, characterise this people.” It is 
peculiarly edifying to hear the noble compliments thus bestowed by 
the Scotchman upon the Englishman on their common virtues, at 
the expense of their “poor Celtiberian brothers, armed only with 
rags, ignorance, and nakedness.’’ Who, as he listens to that im- 
pressive contrast, could dream that it is exactly these Saxon British 
who have made their “ poor Celtiberian brother” what he is; that 
it is they who have held his destinies in the hollow of their hand for 
century after century, have been able to do as they pleased with him, 
and that the best thing that they were pleased to make of him was 
that ragged and ignorant ‘‘ Milesian whom the English coachman, 
as he whirls past, lashes with his whip and curses with his tongue.” ! 
Instead of justice, clearness, silence, unhasting unresting diligence, 
the Irishman has had until witbin fifty years from the Saxon British, 
the precise opposites of all these fine things; instead of justice he 
has had oppression ; instead of clearness, aimless confusion ; instead 
of unresting diligence, he has had incompetence and neglect; instead 
of silence, execration. 

After all, Berserkir rage is magnificent but it is not politics. 
Before “good Liberals, nay, even good Radicals” suffer themselves to 
be provoked into “a determination to deny justice ”—a sign of Ber- 
serkir rage, indeed —it is well to ask whether the provocation has 
really been inordinate; whether we have looked at Irish turbulence 
in its true and unexaggerated proportions. We can only make sure 
of this by placing ourselves at a distance, and history in the hands 
of a competent guide is something still more useful than philosophy 
teaching by examples. Nothing can be more instructive than to 
compare the present outbreak with the Whiteboy outrages of the 
earlier part of the century, as Sir George Lewis has described and 
analysed them. In many of their external features these disturb- 
ances were the exact counterpart of the disorders of which we have 
been reading in the newspapers for the last seven or eight months. 
The threatening notices, the boycotting, the maiming of cattle, 

(1) Chartiem, ch. iv. 
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the burning of cabins, the cardings, beatings, shootings, the intro- 
duction of strangers for the execution of the secret decrees ;—all 
the misdeeds of to-day are merely a reproduction of the kind of 
misdeeds that were perpetrated fifty years ago, though they are 
now practised on a vastly reduced scale. In general aim and charac- 
ter, again, there is a complete resemblance between the Whiteboy 
societies and the Land League. “It has already been explained,” 
says Sir George Lewis, “ how the Irish peasant, constantly living in 
extreme poverty, is liable by the pressure of certain changes or by 
ejectment from his holding, to be driven to utter destitution—to a 
state in which himself and family can only rely on a most precarious 
charity to save them from exposure to the elements, from naked- 
ness, and from starvation. It is natural that the most improvident 
persons should seek to struggle against such fearful consequences as 
these ; that they should try to use some means of quieting appre- 
hensions which, even if never realised, would themselves be suffi- 
cient to embitter the lives of the most thoughtless, and it is to 
afford security that the Whiteboy combinations are formed. The 
Whiteboy association may be considered as a vast Trades’ Union for the 
protection of the Irish peasantry: the object being not to regulate 
the rate of wages or the hours of work, but to keep the actual 
occupant in possession of his land, and in general to regulate the 
relation of landlord and tenant for the benefit of the latter.” 

This description of the Whiteboy associations as a vast trades’ 
union for the protection of the Irish peasantry has, of course, been 
applied over and over again to the Land League. There was organ- 
ization then, as there is now, though it was of a much lower type, 
but in either case it would be to mistake the character of the move- 
ment if we were to attribute too much to organization. There is 
every reason to suppose that the conclusion of the shrewd judge of 
evidence to whom we have referred, is not less true now than it was 
when he arrived at it. 


**The manner in which the system is to be worked,” says Lewis, ‘‘the 
crimes to be committed, and the mode of committing them, are of course the 
subject of consultation among the parties concerned; all or most of whom 
doubtless know one another. There does not appear to be any such regular 
organization as deserves the name of Committees bestowed by some of the wit- 
nesses on these meetings. It seems as if the combination was very imperfect, 
except at times, when a blow is to be struck.” 


Again :— 


“We must guard against an error, not unfrequently committed, of attribut- 
ing to insurgents a fixed design and a consistent course of policy. We see how 
wavering and changeable are the plans even of settled governments. . . . How 
much less unity of purpose and consistency of action is to be expected in bands 


(1) Trish Disturbances, pp. 98—9. 
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of ignorant peasants, unaccustomed to the management of business, meeting 
only by stealth and at long intervals, unable to communicate with one another, 
and scantily supplied with information: when they rise in small scattered 
bodies over a considerable tract of country.” ! 


What, then, is at the root and heart of the movement ? ‘Not the 
banding together of a few outcasts who betake themselves to illegal 
courses, and prey on the rest of the community ; but the deliberate 
association of the peasantry, seeking by cruel outrage to insure them- 
selves against the evils of utter destitution and abandonment. Its 
influence, therefore, even when unseen, is general ; it is, in fact, the 
mould into which Irish society is cast; the expression of the wants 
and feelings of the great mass of the community.” ? 

Having proved that the Whiteboyism of this time sprang from the 
peculiar position of the peasantry, which made the possession of land 
a necessary of life, Sir George Lewis observes, as a matter of course 
concerning all disturbances that have such an origin, that it is 
needless to say that there is no prospect of suppressing them by mere 
punishment so long as the same causes continue in force. 


‘* All species of legal severity compatible with our form of government and 
our state of civilisation have been tried and have failed. Punarum exhaustum 
satis est... But even if coercive measures had been more successful than 
they have proved, if the law of the State had waged a more prosperous war 
with the law of the Whiteboy [the Land League], it would be advisable to 
remove, as far as possible, the motive and tendency to disturbance. Without a 
criminal law a State could not exist; but the less reliance that is placed on 
this ultimate sanction, the sounder is the condition of the society.” 


Finally, I will transcribe the words of another contemporary 
observer :— 


‘* Let us recognise the fact that when public passion is raised to such a point 
as this and is so unanimous in repudiating a claim, then the claim and the 
right may exist, but its exercise is impossible. Severities, violences, decrees 
of the courts, seizures, bloody collisions between the army and the population, 
all such means as these will be sterile and impotent. You may be able to 
shed much blood, but it will be powerless; neither the tithe nor its amount 
will be paid. And what is most remarkable here is that the power of the Irish 
people does not lie in a rebellion in the open field, but in a resistance wholly 
passive. The Irish rebels in 1831 sometimes committed violent and sanguinary 


DO is But what makes the force of the rebellion irresistible is its cool 
and calculated character.” 


We may look at these past transactions with a coolness that is 
difficult to preserve while they are actually present ; but the lesson 
is the same, and the practical moral is the same. We have all got 
into the habit of using too high-sounding words for Irish turbulence. 
The Irish passion for exaggeration infects their English masters 

(1) Irish Disturbances, p. 172. (2) Zbid. p. 206. 
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where Irish riot is concerned. The newspapers make mountains out 
of molehills. A fray between a crowd of viragos and a bailiff is 
called a battle; and if a mob throws stones at a troop of dragoons 
we think that we are within measurable distance of civil war. There 
is bad rough work in Ireland, but we make too much of it. We 
confuse political with social disorder. The Irish would perhaps like 
to throw off the English yoke, but that is not the business that they 
have in their minds at present. What we now see are the operations 
of “a vast Trades Union for the protection of the Irish peasantry,” 
and these may be good or bad, but they are no excuse for Berserkir 
rage. They are all the less so as the said rage will only have the 
effect in the long run of making our task in Ireland a hundred times 
more difficult, and a satisfactory settlement more hopeless. 


IV. 


One highly remarkable fact must strike everyone who has 
attended to the political history of Ireland. It is this, that the 
very agencies from which we have expected the best results have, 
one after another, been found only to increase our difficulties. Every 
medicine that we have tried has produced effects precisely the reverse 
of those ascribed to it in the accepted pharmacopwia of politics. The 
sedative has operated like a stimulant, and what ought to have been an 
anodyne has turned out to be a furious irritant. We devised an 
elaborate system of primary instruction, which was to spread enlighten- 
ment and to bring loyalty. What has been the result? Where one 
man or woman was able to read a nationalist newspaper thirty years 
ago, hundreds are able to do so now. The spread of literary 
enlightenment has only extended the knowledge of English mis- 
government, and deepened the resentment against it. Then one of the 
most sagacious of English Ministers had the courage to propose a 
great extension of the grant for educating the Catholic clergy at 
home. “Letus treat Maynooth,” said Peel, “in a generous spirit, in 
the hope that we shall be met in a spirit corresponding with ours, 
and that we shall reap the fruits of that educational establishment.” 
We have reaped no fruits from it; on the contrary, the tone of the 
priesthood is believed to have deteriorated since the acquirement of | 
Maynooth. Next there came the great exodus. Emigration, cried 
the economist, is the true way of reaching a natural equation of supply 
and demand. What the economist forgot, as the root of the matter 
is unhappily so often forgotten by him, was that the particular com- 
modity in this case chanced to be endowed with the inconvenient 
qualities of sentiment, passion, sympathy, and a tremendously long 
and vindictive memory. This famous engine of relief has become 
the chief instrument of mortification to us, and it is that very 
host of emigrants, on whose departure the political economist 
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shook hands in such high spirits with the statesman, who are 
now sending many hundreds of pounds every month to be the 
sinews of war for the Land League, whose random brutalities 
of hostile utterance make our very gorge rise, whose violent and 
unconcealed designs are at this moment the subject of remon- 
strance to the Government which permits them. Emigration may 
have been an economic success; it has, politically, at any rate, 
both for England and the United States, been a disastrous failure. 
National education and emigration, then, have only increased the 
difficulties which they were toremove. Can less be said of the succes- 
sive attempts that have been made to settle the burning question of the 
Land? The British legislature set up the Encumbered Estates Court 
with the best intentions and on the soundest economic principles. The 
political economist was still the dictator of the hour. Clear away the 
embarrassed landlords, he said; secure new owners with capital ; 
let land be dealt with like any other commodity on the regular 
maxims of sound commerce. Accordingly the landlord was em- 
powered by Act of Parliament to sell that which was not either by 
equity or custom his own. He parted with the fee of the land with- 
out any reservation of the tenant’s claim to compensation for those 
improvements, which, whether they were great or small, were still 
what distinguished cultivated land from bog and waste. If we con- 
sider that one-fourth of the area of Ireland has. passed through the 
Encumbered Estates Court within the last thirty years, we have a 
measure of the scale on which this immense confiscation of the property 
of the peasants has been carried on. Here, then, was another fatal 
miscalculation ; another infallible remedy which instantly aggravated 
the patient’s disorder. To cure the new symptoms of mischief 
which this unlucky treatment at once provoked, an Act was passed 
(1860) declaring in terms that the relation between landlord and 
tenant was founded upon contract and not upon tenure. How bril- 
liantly successful this was we may gather from the very pertinent 
circumstance that, ten years later (1870), another Act was passed 
which rested entirely on the principle that the relation between land- 
lord and tenant is founded upon tenure and by no means upon 
contract. The statutory declaration of the opposite doctrine in 1860 
had terrified the tenants into increasing agitation, and it had become 
necessary to introduce legislation of an admittedly retrograde 
character, for the purpose of palliating potent evils, and allaying not 
ill-founded discontent.’ Still untaught by failure, the English 
Government could not take heart to be as retrograde as the potent 
evils of the situation obviously required. If ever a measure was 
dictated by beneficent purpose, and framed with industrious atten- 


(1) Professor Richey’s words in describing the results of the Act of 1860. (Zhe Irish 
Land Laws, published by Messrs. Macmillan last year, p. 61.) 
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tion and skill, it was the Act of 1870. Yet, as we are finding 
out to our cost to-day, this Act not only failed to give the tenant 
what he desired and has reasonable grounds for expecting, but it 
called into existence new evils and fresh grievances. 

It is not necessary to pursue the series; we need not prolong 
the thankless task of enumerating the whole mortifying list of legis- 
lative disappointments. But let us not miss the point and moral of it. 
It is a list which in many respects shows English statesmanship at 
its best—honest, diligent, hopeful, persevering. Both of the two 
great political parties have tried their hands at solving the enigma of 
the Irish Sphinx. It was the Conservatives who carried, and felt 
that they had no practical alternative but to carry, the great initial 
measure of Catholic Emancipation. Sir Robert Peel must divide with 
Lord John Russell the responsibility for the Encumbered Estates Act. 
It was Peel who proposed the grant for Maynooth and the great 
increase in its annual endowment, and it was the same sagacious man 
who made the honourable experiment of the Queen’s Colleges. 
It seems as if there must be some sinister fatality to account for 
what looks like so extraordinary a failure in an experiment which 
has been undertaken under conditions so varied, by statesmen so 
fertile in resource, through means apparently so skilfully contrived 
to their ends. But fatality can no more be admitted in politics than 
in science. It is better to seek a rational explanation, and if all 
our experiments have failed in Ireland, this can only be because we 
are either pursuing an impossible result, or because our efforts are 
directed by a method fundamentally erroneous. The presiding idea 
must be at fault, and in truth it is at fault. 

First of all, in what sense can it be said that our efforts to improve 
Ireland have failed? If the improvement of the condition of the 
people of Ireland was our only object, these efforts have not failed at 
all; on the contrary, they have ended in a very fair and reasonable 
degree of success. Nobody who has read the accounts given by Arthur 
Young a hundred years ago, and Edward Wakefield seventy years 
ago, or who has dipped ever so cursorily into the Reports of Parlia- 
mentary Committees up to our own time, can doubt that Ireland 
has advanced as far in proportion as other European communities. 
She was a century or more behind them. It might fairly be con- 
tended that the distance has decreased, and that Ireland is less back- 
ward in proportion to other communities than she was. I have 
already mentioned some of the things which English governments 
did for the good of Ireland, and I shall presently have occasion to 
mention more of the same kind. For the immediate end for which 
they were properly designed, these measures have not failed but 
have succeeded. If we were purely disinterested in our concern for 
the improvement of the conditions of life in Ireland, we should have 
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good reason to be fairly satisfied. As I have said, it is impossible 
for anybody to compare Arthur Young’s account of Ireland with 
the most unfavourable account that could be written of it to-day, 
without perceiving that the growth of the population in some of the 
chief elements of intellectual and moral civilisation has been not only 
distinct and marked, but enormous. There are bad outrages still, 
but they are relatively few in number. In the over-populated dis- 
tricts of the West, the daily life is still hard, precarious, and 
barbarously squalid, but over the rest of Ireland the peasantry has been 
finally delivered from the serfage of a hundred years ago. The 
people are still ignorant and superstitious, but their contact with 
America has done even more than the schools, though these too have 
done much, in awakening them from the black mental torpor in 
which they had been plunged by the system of the Penal Laws. . If 
we were mere spectators and were watching the fortunes of a country 
in which we had no direct concern, Englishmen would be the first to 
recognise in such a contrast as that between the Ireland of to-day 
and the Ireland of a hundred years ago striking evidence of social 
progress. Even that growth of national self-confidence, which 
is so inconvenient and so disgusting to us, might be taken 
by more impartial observers for a sign of vigour,. and a 
promise of what may some day prove a healthy manhood. It 
is only a hundred years since Curran was thought a marvel of 
chivalry and boldness for daring to take a brief for a Roman 
Catholic clergyman. The priest had been presumptuous enough to 
bring an action against a peer who had violently assaulted him for 
refusing to withdraw certain ghostly censures that had been passed 
upon the brother of the peer’s mistress. The oligarchy thought that 
the world was coming to an end when Curran won a verdict from a 
Protestant jury in favour of a Catholic priest against a Protestant 
nobleman. Is anybody sorry that all this has gone to the limbo of 
forgotten tyrannies? It is only a hundred years ago since that 
state of things existed which Macaulay once described to the House 
of Commons with an energy of language to which that House has long 
been a stranger. ‘‘Oppression and turbulence,” he said, “ recipro- 
cally generated each other. The combination of rustic tyrants was 
resisted by gangs of rustic banditti. Courts of law and juries existed 
only for the benefit of the dominant sect. Those priests who were 
revered by millions as their natural advisers and guardians, as the 
only authorised expositors of Christian truth, as the only authorised 
dispensers of the Christian sacraments, were treated by the squires 
and squireens of the ruling faction as no good-natured man would 
treat the vilest beggar.”' Nobody now regrets that so hateful 
a state of society has for ever passed away, and nobody who 
thinks ita good thing that nations should be raised from degradation 


(1) Speech on the “tate of Irelan1, February 19, 1814. 
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and tyrannical oppressions will be afraid to borrow Chatham’s daring 
exclamation, to “ rejoice that [redand has resisted,” and has by main 
force compelled England to come to her deliverance. 

So far even in this sense there has been no failure. There has 
been progress in everything save in conciliation. We have en- 
deavoured within the last fifty years to raise the level of Irish civilisa- 
tion, and it has been raised palpably and undeniably. But then 
what has followed? Why, exactly that which might have been 
foreseen by any statesman or publicist who had learned the great and 
profound political lessons, that the most dangerous moment for a bad 
government is that at which it begins to reform ; that the evil which 
people suffer patiently so long as it is inevitable, becomes unbearable 
the instant that they think they can throw it off; that the more 
abuses you remove, the more you expose the abuses that remain, 
and the more they will gall those who suffer from them: the evil 
has become less, but the sensibility is more keen.’ This is 
precisely where we are in Ireland. If it had been possible for 
us to remain in the system of Ascendancy, governing Ireland by the 
Protestant garrison, keeping the Catholic mass of the population 
without civil or political rights, without a dream of Habeas Corpus, 
or Franchise, or Trial by Jury,‘we might have found ourselves to- 
day without an Irish Question. But this was not possible. What we 


have done has been to remove abuses enough to make the Irish 
more intent on the removal of the abuses that remain. The evils 
have diminished, but the sensibility has become keener. 


V. 


Our grand source of Irish unrest, and of the incessant and intoler- 
able friction in Irish affairs, is that there have been no administrative 
changes to match the political changes. We have gradually admitted 
larger and larger masses of the Irish people to political power, but 
the system of Parliament at Westminster, and of centralised adminis- 
tration at the Castle in Dublin, has prevented them from using this 
power for any of the purposes which its possessors may happen 
to desire. We mock the Irish people with an invitation freely to 
exercise political rights, but we have never remodelled the legislative 
and executive machinery in such a way as to make their rights a 
practical reality. 

From 1801 to 1809, that is to say from the Union down to 
Catholic Emancipation, the bulk of the population of Ireland was as 
much excluded from political power as the negroes on a cotton plan- 
tation in Virginia were excluded from it before the Civil War. One 
very small class governed all the rest of the nation. A few powerful 
noblemen managed the country, and what the executive had to do 
was to manage the powerful noblemen. In 1829 the great political 


(1) Tocqueville’s Ancien Régime, iii. iv. 
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revolution took place. Irishmen acquired full political and civil 
equality. Catholics and Protestants, landlords and tenants, were 
placed on the same footing, so far as an Act of Parliament could do 
it, in respect of their political rights and privileges. It is only fifty 
years since this vast change took place. If Ireland had been in 
the social condition of England the course of her progress during 
that time might have been one of orderly evolution. Irishmen, thus 
brought up to the same level, and relieved from the impediments of 
privilege of sect and class, would have settled down to work out their 
own problems. Why did they not? Why could they not? For 
one very good and sufficient reason, namely, that equality had not 
brought unity. Ireland was rent from top to bottom, not merely by 
differences of political opinion, but by differences of origin, of race, 
of religion, all exasperated to the highest pitch by a ferocious history 
and a vivid and ineffaceable tradition of mutual hatred. There was 
another circumstance which made these differences still more un- 
manageable. Ireland isa small country, and it is an island; and 
history only confirms what reflection might have led us to expect, 
when it shows us that the animosity of two factions is never so 
deadly as when they are locked up together in a small and isolated 
society. 

This difficult state of things had been made still more difficult by 
the peculiar way in which, thanks to the religious bigotry and the poli- 
tical incompetency of the governing classes of that time in England, the 
revolution had been effected. The obstinate delay in conceding the 
claims of the Catholics had inflamed feeling on both sides to such a 
point that neither of them could be content with equality, but each 
was bent on retaining an unqualified ascendancy over the other. 
This was the reason why the British Government could not trust 
Irishmen to work out the policy of national unification for themselves. 
Classes were so broken up, so embittered against one another, that 
statesmen might well be pardoned for believing that the great changes 
which Catholic emancipation had necessitated throughout the whole 
system of Irish government, could only be safely brought about under 
the control of the central executive. The Government set to work with 
an energy that in itself, and judged by its motives alone, was truly ad- 
mirable, to create or remodel the establishments that the country seemed 
to require. Tithes, parliamentary representation, municipal govern- 
ment were all dealt with in succession, while public works, railways, 
harbours, drainage, the navigation of rivers, were pushed forward 
with zealous activity. A Poor Law was established, and a system of 
education was established. Hospitals, asylums, and prisons were 
overhauled and reformed. Yet all this time the country was agi- 
tated by tithe wars, coercion acts, monster meetings, agitation for 
repeal, until the period ended in a great famine and a little rebellion. 
The tendency of what was attempted was no doubt in a small degree 
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to accustom people to the habit of working together for common 
objects, and with a common public interest: But there was a fatal 
blight over the whole scheme of policy. It was bureaucratic and 
centralised, as it is bureaucratic and centralised now. The concession 
of political equality was not accompanied by any of the realities of 
self-government. Nothing was done to meet the nationalist senti- 
ment, within the limits in which nationalism is not treason but an 
honourable patriotism, just as defensible on grounds of sense and 
expediency, as of imagination and feeling. 

Then another great political change was made in our own time. 
Political equality was more nominal than real, until the ballot 
released electors from the intimidation alike of the landlords and 
the priests. For the first time in their history the Irish people were 
able, by perfectly legal and constitutional means, to make themselves 
heard. Mr. Parnell taught them how to vex and harass the British 
Government, far more effectually than by rebellion. Whether we like 
it or not, however much we may protest, no matter how violently we 
may kick against the pricks, the Irish people have now got political 
power; they are beginning to learn—only beginning, for Mr. Parnell 
has only been in Parliament some six or seven years—how to use it, 
and English statesmen will henceforth have to deal with it, and make 
their account with it. We shall never again see one hundred and 
three gentlemen from Ireland sitting like cyphers in the House of 
Commons. 

At present our system has reached the very height of what 
is absurd, inconsistent, and impracticable. You give the Irish a 
tolerably full right of popular representation in the imperial legis- 
lature. At the same time one branch of that legislature remains at 
liberty, and on system acts as if it were at liberty, to thwart and 
resist the wishes of the Irish representatives, even when, as in the 
case of the Land Question, they are practically unanimous in 
demanding legislative changes. In every measure that is framed 
its authors pay at least as much regard, and until the present year 
they paid much more regard, to the prejudices of the House of Lords 
as to the wishes and views of-the whole body of Irish members. 
The corrective for this is not necessarily so drastic a measure as the 
abolition of the House of Lords; it is the growth of a tacit feeling 
in that body that the time has now come when to neglect the wishes 
and views of the Irish is as troublesome and as dangerous as they well 
know that it would be to neglect the wishes and views of the Scotch. 
You cannot give Ireland, you say, a separate national government of 
its own. Then the natural thing might be to try legislative inde- 
pendence. But there are reasons too against legislative independence. 
Then at least let the voice of the Irish members in Parliament be 
practically and virtually decisive in Irish affairs. Their first use 
of this new maxim, you say, would be to press for Home Rule. 

c 2 
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But this is an English as well as an Irish affair, and we must have 
a full constitutional right under any system that can be framed to 
have a voice on such an issue as that. In Irish business, properly 
so called, all the principles of popular government point to the pro- 
priety of leaving it to the Irish members. In the case of the Land 
Bill itself, the present writer is not the only person who is firmly 
convinced, after a tolerably attentive observation of what has gone on, 
that if the whole body of Irish members had been sent up-stairs to 
work out a Land Bill of their own, whether at the initiative of Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Plunket, or of Mr. Litton, Mr Shaw, and Mr. Par- 
nell, they would in less time have produced a more effective, and 
possibly a more just measure than that which the collective wisdom 
of the two Houses will by-and-by send limping and halt-footed into 
the world. 

Until some such system as this is adopted, either in set form and 
of deliberate institution, or by one of those tacit and unwritten con- 
ventions in which our constitutional practice abounds, a continuance 
of the present friction is inevitable. The Irish are now strong 
enough to hold their own, or rather they are strong enough to 
torment us, and to put a block on all English business, until we give 
them in reality that control over their own affairs, that voice in the 
settlement of their own concerns, to which they are in theory and in 
name entitled already. 


VI. 


It will not be enough to give the Irish the reality of political 
power at Westminster. They must have more of this power and 
equality at home. No English politician has paid a closer attention 
to Irish questions than the present Under-Secretary for Home Affairs, 
though his conclusions on some of them, the question of Coercion for 
instance, do not commend themselves to the present writer. Speaking 


to his constituents at Liskeard a year and a half ago, Mr. Courtney 
said :— 


“The thing that I wish to speak about, is the reform of local Government 
in Ireland. You know that we have had a good deal of agitation about county 
government in England. In England it is a theoretical principle. Many of us 
would wish to see large reforms introduced into it; but county government in 
England is perfection compared with what it is in Ireland. The counties of 
Ireland are governed by the grand juries of Ireland selected in the most extra- 
ordinary and inexplicable manner, and endowed with powers much greater 
than those possessed by English county magistrates assembled in Quarter 
Sessions. If we could geta system of county government in Ireland you would 
satisfy that demand for management of their local affairs which lies at the root 
of the cry for Home Rule, and take the whole sting out of the agitation by 
granting to the Home Rulers that which they have a legitimate claim to ask. 
We should be able to say to them, ‘Manage your own county affairs to the 
full, if you like,’ and I will tell you how we could do it.. In my opinion a 
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comprehensive and liberal scheme of county government might be introduced 
in Ireland. This might appear to be entering into a small matter, but if you 
will grant me your patience for a minute or two you will see that I am leading 
up to something of considerable importance. I would have, then, a County 
Parliament in each county in Ireland elected by representatives of each Barony, 
which corresponds to each hundred in England—a free election of several 
members of each Barony with a cumulative vote, and the result would bea 
County Parliament bearing great power and great authority as representatives 
of the rate-payers and inhabitants of the county, and to that County Parliament 
I would give most ample power of regulating very many matters which at 
present we have to deal with in the House of Commons, and very unsatisfactorily. 
In a word I will tell you one very great question which I would give to the 
management of County Parliaments in Ireland—and by-and-by to County 
Parliaments in England when we get such Parliaments in the English counties 
—and that is, subject to certain general restrictions, the management of the 
liquor traffic in each county.” ! 


A discussion which is going on at this moment in some of the 
Irish newspapers, accompanying a debate in the Irish General 
Assembly, illustrates “the extraordinary and inexplicable manner” 
in which the local governing authorities in Ireland are chosen. It is 
found that Protestant Episcopalians in the three counties of Antrim, 
Down, and Derry, enjoy the distinction and power of the magistracy 
almost to the exclusion of the members of every other body. The 
Presbyterian population in Antrim is 122,918. But there are only 
twelve Presbyterian magistrates in the county. There are in the 
county 55,640 Roman Catholics. They have only five magistrates. 
The Protestant Episcopalians number only 45,670—that is, they 
are numerically fewer than the Roman Catholics, and scarcely more 
than a third of the Presbyterians. But they have not fewer than 
105 magistrates. In County Down the statistics show the same 
result. The Protestant Episcopalians are the smallest of the three 
denominations, much less than the Roman Catholics, and little more 
than half the number of the Presbyterians. But they have, with 
few exceptions, the full representation on the bench of magistrates. 
In the County of Derry there are 20,079 Protestant Episcopalians 
to 58,779 Presbyterians, and 77,358 Roman Catholics. But the 
Protestant Episcopalians have there ninety magistrates, the Presby- 
terians eleven, and the Roman Catholics seven. 

From a political point of view, the conclusion is much the 
same. The Liberal magistrates in the three counties may be reckoned 
on the fingers: the Conservatives generally can be represented by 
three figures. Yet the elections show that the party which thus has 
something like a practical monopoly of magisterial authority is 
numerically the smallest. The significance of all this is pointed out 

(1) November 29, 1878. 


(2) These are the figures before the new’Census. 
(3) Belfast Northern Whig, June 16. 
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by the journal from which the figures are taken. ‘That this one- 
sided system causes much discontent is beyond all doubt. It is easy 
to say that the Protestant Episcopalians are the majority of the 
landowners and of the land agents, and that the representation on 
the bench of magistracy ought to be, as it has been, associated with 
the land. This is, however, just admitting the grievance in another 
form. It is the foundation of all the unfairness of the present Grand 
Jury system. It is not right, it cannot be right, that a minority of 
the population should almost exclusively monopolize the honours of 
the Crown, administer justice to people of opposite religious and 
political opinions, and thus very often be judges in their own causes. 
The evil exists. It is not denied. A remedy for it in one form or 
another ought to be found. In an effective measure for a reform of 
the Grand Juries, and in a good County Government Bill, such 
as was announced at the beginning of this Session in the Speech 
from the Throne, some means ought to be devised for taking these 
nominations out of the hands of the Lord Lieutenants of counties in 
a country situated as Ireland now is.” 


VIL. 


The English are astonished and indignant to read of the Irish 
being attracted by.a Republic, and they detest an insult added 
to an injury in the fact that the Fenians should, of all things 
in the world, take the style and title of a Republican Brother- 
hood. We forget how little trouble has been taken to attract 
the Irish to a monarchy. We are always being told, when this 
question is discussed, that monarchy in a modern state, apart from its 
convenience as a political arrangement, depends on a personal 
sentiment, on an almost domestic feeling of attachment to the person 
and family of the sovereign. But can this sentiment be expected to 
spring up towards a sovereign who is never seen, who does not live 
in the country, who never visits it, who shows no more consciousness 
of its special existence than of the special existence of Heligoland, or 
Barbadoes, or the Fiji Islands? Everyone knows how infinitely, in 
Great Britain itself, the monarchy is strengthened by the personal 
presence of the Queen, and her sons and daughters; by the 
constant series of acts of modest state, engaging the interest of 
the crowd; by the goings and comings of a decorous Court, 
stirring the friendly curiosity of simple folk ; by the busy gracious- 
ness which brings it to pass that almost the humblest provincial town 
is able to make sure for its bazaars, cattle shows, foundations, inaugu- 
rations, of the attendance of a prince or a princess at the ceremony. 
There are those who look with stern contempt on all this as un- 
worthy, as marking a lower type of national life, as degrading the 
self-respect of citizenship, as engendering flunkeyism, snobbery, and 
a whole troop of the most despicable, unmanly, and enervating social 
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meanness. This is what we are not now concerned to discuss. We 
are only describing an actual state of things, and no more words need 
be used to show that the personal presence of the sovereign in the 
country, and the active participation of her family in the minor 
business and the amusements of the people, could not be spared if 
the monarchy is to stand. Such things make all the difference. If 
Queen Victoria were to withdraw from this country, say to Ottawa or 
Melbourne, as some of her ancestors used to threaten to withdraw to 
Hanover, how much longer does anybody think that British loyalty 
would last? Then whydo you expect this sort of loyalty from Ireland? 
Yet here is a race which, as we are constantly told, is susceptible, 
before all other races, of personal attachment, of devotion to indi- 
viduals, of passionate loyalty to anyone who by office or character 
touches its imagination and sentiment, and which, before all other 
races, is only inclined to respect an institution which it has some 
excuse for worshipping in a person. The one part of the three 
kingdoms where the royal family might do most real and substan- 
tial good to the union of the realm, is exactly that to which as it 
seems no Minister ventures to urge that they ought to go. 

It is a curious and most fatal paradox that in this as in all 
things Englishmen demand that Ireland, though the most backward 
of the three kingdoms, shall rise to heights of virtue which the other 
two, in spite of their superior advancement, have not hitherto come 
near to attaining. What is too severe and rigorous for ourselves we 
expect without a murmur from Ireland. In England and Scotland the 
strongest sect is established and endowed; Ireland alone, where the 
population is poorest and where the ministers of religion would be the 
most invaluable auxiliaries of the State, we leave to the austerities of 
voluntaryism. In England and Scotland we cherish our denomina- 
tional system of education and bolster it with grants; in Ireland alone, 
where they need the higher education most sorely, we say that they 
shall have no aid from us unless it be strictly undenominational. In 
England and Scotland, believed to be the very homes of prosaic common 
sense, every pains is taken, and taken on system, to stir the interest 
and attachment of the nation towards the throne; in Ireland, on the 
other hand, inhabited by what is believed to be the most imaginative 
portion of our mixed population, we are most careful to avoid doing 
anything that would touch the imagination. We cannot even indulge 
it in the cheap and harmless form of the pageantry of a Court. 
There is a Court at Dublin, no doubt, but it is not the Court of the 
Sovereign for one thing, and for another thing, it is the Court of the 
official and actual head and representative of that centralised execu- 
tive government which the whole nation views with especial dislike 
and distrust. If it be true then, as we are so often assured, that the 
Irishman is a peculiarly sensitive and imaginative creature, all that 
can be said is that our political arrangements do not seem excellently 
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well fitted to suit his temperament. There he finds himself in his 
squalid and melancholy island, bullied and lectured by the serious 
press of his foreign masters, brutally insulted and caricatured by 
their comic press, surrounded by stipendiary magistrates, soldiers, 
and constabulary, the most important public work done, not by local 
bodies whom he has helped to choose, but by all sorts of bureaucratic 
Boards; neglected by great ministers and high personages of State, 
his memory darkened by the visions of a sombre historic past, the 
destiny of his country held in the grasp of a foreign nation whom he 


hates,—is there a drearier figure to be found in any civilised country 
in the world ? 


VIII. 


There is, indeed, an alternative course to such a line of policy as 
Fox propounded, which a great many people just now seem to 
find conceivable. Ireland may be converted from a free and 
integral part of the United Kingdom into a Crown Colony. The 
proposal runs very glibly from the tongue, but let us see what 
it would mean. A Crown Colony is a dependency in which the 
Crown has the entire control of legislation, while the administration 
is carried on by public officers under the direction of the Home 
Government. It has neither representative institutions nor respon- 
sible government. It is the lowest type of the classes into which our 
colonial system is divided. The Irish people would lose all voice in 
their own concerns as completely as the people of Madras or Bengal. 
They would be held down by a strong army. Trial by jury would 
pretty certainly disappear, and some Vernacular Press Act would 
warn the newspapers not to transgress the bounds of what the official 
authorities might think legitimate criticism. Public meetings would 
be sharply watched, and too bold a speaker would finish his peroration 
in prison. There would, we presume, be some sort of advising 
Council, but it would of course be nominated by the Crown and 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of State. It could only be 
chosen from the Rump of the old party of Ascendancy, because no 
member of the popular or national party could possibly consent to 
hold office in so anti-popular and so anti-national asystem. The new 
Government would become absolutely responsible for the entire ad- 
ministration of the country,and might expect to receive about as much 
help from the inhabitants in the task as Austrians received from 
Italians, and Russians from Poles. With sufficient display of military 
energy, we do not doubt that every germ of self-government in Ireland 
might be satisfactorily crushed, and still the taxes would be regularly 
collected, civil suits duly heard, and prisoners judicially tried. In some 
respects the population might possibly improve under this iron system, 
but we may as well remember that if this improvement included any 
advance in intelligence, knowledge, moral elevation, then the more 
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you improve them, the more ardently will they desire their freedom. 
The deliverance of his country would be the one aspiration of 
every generous and enlightened spirit. In these aspirations he 
would have, and he would be stimulated by the knowledge that he 
had, the sympathy and admiration of the whole civilised world. The 
Catholic Clergy, who could not now accept the endowments that a 
rational policy would have bestowed upon them at the Union, would 
from the first throw all their weight upon the popular side, and 
would without ceasing fan the flame of national sentiment. Mean- 
while, we all know what would be going on in England. The 
Secretary of State for Ireland would be as responsible to Parliament 
as the Secretary of State for India. Representatives from constitu- 
encies in Ireland would, it is true, no longer be able to harass him, 
and it is even possible that no Irishman would be returned for a 
constituency in Great Britain. But Ireland is a great deal too near 
for its pettiest grievances as well as its greatest not to be heard at 
Westminster. We cannot stifle the voice of a population that has 
two mails a day to London. Who does not foresee the endless 
stream of deputations, petitions, questions, keeping Ireland as inces- 
santly before Parliament as now, and with a still more inexorable 
persistency ? If there were no House of Commons, the system might 
work, but it is not proposed, we imagine, to make Great Britain also 
a Crown Colony. It ismere madness to dream that a free and popular 
government can work a despotism in a country that is only twelve 
hours from its own door; that has once been as free and as popular 
in constitution as itself; and that has hundreds of its people in the 
very midst of its masters. Supposing that Ireland were in some 
moment of passionate infatuation on the part of England to be 
degraded into a Crown Colony, how long would it be before a great 
wave of reaction would awaken the national conscience (or the 
national weakness and sentimentality if you please to call it so), and 
would sweep away the whole barbarous and mistimed fabric? If I 
believed separation to be the desirable end of the eternal Irish ques- 
tion, I should wish for nothing so strongly as the interlude of a Crown 
Colony, for nothing would be so surely the precursor of Irish inde- 
pendence. But the whole speculation is absurd and impotent. Free- 
dom has no doubt multiplied our difficulties for the time. But the 
same may be said of our plans for teaching the Irish how to read and 
write. They might perhaps, as has been already said, be much more 
easily governed if they had been kept in ignorance, and if it had 
been made penal, as it was in the Southern States, to teach our slaves 
their letters. But we cannot thrust back into ignorance a nation 
that has once tasted knowledge. It is exactly as impracticable for 
such a country as England to thrust back under the sullen hand of 
despotism a nation that has in ever so imperfect a form tasted poli- 


tical liberty. Eprtor. 
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I. 


Sous mon voile que nul ne perce 
Le nom de |’Infini se tait. 

Dans mon immensité se berce 
Tout ce qui nait, meurt et renait. 
Je sens passer la vie humaine 
Ainsi qu’un vent dans les roseaux, 
Et je me pare de la chaine 

Dont les 4mes sont les anneaux. 


TT. 


Les ans tombent au fond des Ages 
Sans que je m’en sois apergu. 
Indra chevauchant les nuages 

Me fait l’effet d’un parvenu. 

Pour moi dans |’éternelle danse 
Les jours de Brahma sont des pas ; 
J’en sais la fin et la naissance. .. . 
Si ce n’est que je ne sais pas. 


III. 


Pourtant sur la mer de ce monde 
L’homme dans son essor fatal, 
Nocher aveugle, vogue et sonde, 
Ayant le doute pour fanal, 

Et, doux ou fier, humble ou farouche, 
Dans son image fait son dieu, 

Ne songeant pas que de ma bouche 
Un souffle finirait le jeu. 


IV. 





Fils de ’homme, veux-tu te faire 
Calme et puissant, ton prétre et roi P 
Plane sans crainte dans ma sphére, 
Ov l’on ne dit plus foi ni moi. 

Du secret tu seras le maitre 

Que tu cherchais en gémissant ; 
O’est que, pour arriver a l’fitre, 

Il faut passer par le Néant. 
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¥. 


Quand le désir et l’ignorance 
N’auront plus de tes sens la clé, 
Quand tu verras la différence 
Se fondre dans mon unité, 
Quand de ta raison |’équilibre 
Ne connaitra ni temps ni lieu, 
Alors tu seras fort et libre, 
Alors tu seras plus qu’un dieu. 
Freperick Po.tock. 
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Ir is surprising to see how little charity there is among men; how 
unable or unwilling we are to make allowance for the circumstances 
by which our neighbours are swayed ; how often we grudge common 
justice even though we profess exaggerated partiality. 

The best-abused nations in Europe at this moment are those 
which the general consent and deliberate act of the European 
States combined to recall from political death to life—the Roumans, 
the Bulgarians, and other Wallach or Slavic races; but more especially 
the modern representatives of those two great races of antiquity— 
the Hellenes and the Latins. Few of us remember how harshly men’s 
judgment had for centuries, and till very recent times, gone against 
those fallen people; how persistently Greeks and Italians were 
looked upon as ‘‘ degenerate bastards; the mere dust of the noble 
generations on whose graves they trod; the maggots,” to quote the 
expression of a crabbed German, “claiming descendance from the 
lion’s carcass, out of whose putrefaction they swarmed.” Few of us 
recollect how often it was asserted that the Turk or the Austrian 
was “too good for them ;” how expedient it was that they should 
bear their yoke till, forsooth, “‘slavery should ripen them for self- 
government.” 

But they had not to wait so long as that ; their valour or despair, 
their good fortune or the interested policy of the Great Powers, 
wrought out their deliverance ; Greeks and Italians were allowed the 
free guidance of their own destinies, and forthwith our expectations 
transcended all limits of reason. We looked for an immediate 
revival of heroic races ; for a reproduction of the deeds and thoughts 
of ancient Athens, or Sparta, or Rome ; and now, because stubborn 
reality does not come up to our ideal, we fall back on our fathers’ 
ungenerous views, and look upon those “half-emancipated bondsmen”’ 
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as “ corrupt and debased past recovery.”” We lament our ill-bestowed 
sympathies, and almost wish our work undone. 

Leaving the Greeks to plead their own cause as they can, I shall 
venture, as an Italian, to assert that my countrymen might be 
entitled to a little more consideration where they so long met with 
so much indulgence. I shall attempt an apology of that long- 
enthralled nation, which seems daily to sink in the estimation of 
those who had perhaps too great a pity on its durance, and who also, 
perhaps, too hastily and too loudly applauded its release. 

There are few words better deserving to be treasured up, with 
respect to Italy, than those which fell from Massimo d’Azeglio, when, 
amidst the first exultation of the meeting of an Italian Parliament 
in Turin, in 1860, he exclaimed—“ L’Jtalia é fatta, ma chi fard 
ora gl Italiani’ D’Azeglio, both the warmest-hearted and the 
coolest-headed of Italian patriots, well knew by what long and 
painful stages freedmen must rise to the dignity of freemen. 
Had the emancipation of the Peninsula been the result of a few 
years’ struggle with Austria, or, if need were, with the whole 
world, the energies called forth by a sustained action would have 
brought forth a new race, as it happened in Switzerland at the 
rise of the Forest Cantons, or in Italy itself at the epoch of the 
Lombard League of the twelfth century. But the Italy of our days 
was not—fortunately, as some people think—sufficiently tempered . 
by the fire of adversity. She came too easily through the ordeal of 
1859; she fought but little in that year; she fought again in 1866, 
and not victoriously. She won by defeat. The generation of 
“patriots,” ‘“ rebels,”’ or “ conspirators,” as men may prefer to call 
them, who gave their blood, their homes, or their fortunes for their 
country’s cause, is rapidly dying away, and a new set of mere “ poli- 
ticians ” has sprung up, who seem to look upon the long trials Italy 
had to go through as a mere myth, and laugh to scorn the idea of a 
possibility of their recurrence. They do not inquire by what virtues 
or by what chances their country became their own; they do not 
expect to be called upon to produce their title deeds. It is their 
country, of course. “Italy for the Italians!” as good a cry as 
France for the French, or Denmark for the Danes. They would 
probably be surprised to hear that, less than thirty years ago, grave 
statesmen only spoke of Italy as of a “ geographical expression.” 

This consciousness, natural to the Italians, that they have a 
country of their cwn—a country formerly the greatest and perhaps 
still the most beautiful—too readily suggests the notion that it 
should at once take rank among the strongest, and induces them to 
assume an attitude which is resented by their neighbours as pro- 
vocative and aggressive, and which might cause some uneasiness, 
were it not for that unerring political instinct common to all Italians 
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which makes them feel when they are getting into a scrape, and 
advises a timely retreat out of any dangerous path into which fond 
conceit might beguile them. 

From the fact, for instance, that they have made good their claims 
to their country springs the corollary that they havea right to the 
whole of it. Hence the outcry for those “ unredeemed ” districts on 
the frontiers of the Tyrol or Istria, of the Canton Ticino, of the Mari- 
time Alps, and the islands of Corsica and Malta, which would seem 
at any moment likely to involve the Italians in hostilities with 
Austria, Switzerland, France, and England. Hence, again, from the 
idea that they are a great nation, one of the “Six Powers,” and, as 
such, interested in maintaining the equilibrium between the European 
States, arise the pretensions of the Italians, that anything that might 
disturb that balance, any aggrandisement by which one State might 
threaten to sink the scale on one side—as, for example, Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia, or France’s coup de main upon Tunis—should, 
by way of compensation and counterpoise, justify Italy’s demand for 
a corresponding territorial increase on the other side. 

These covetous aspirations, natural and common to every family 
as to every individual of the human species, find an easy vent in 
Italy—a country where opinion has been made free even to license— 
in the vapouring declamations of stump orators, and in the vaunting 
effusions of farthing prints; but they are promptly, eagerly, and 
sincerely disavowed by responsible statesmen in and out of power, 
and hushed up by the authority of their official or semi-official 
organs: not because the Italians, as a people, have any doubt of the 
justice or reasonableness of their national claims, but because there 
is wisdom enough among them to understand how hopeless it is for 
the frog to swell himself to the size of an ox, and how little profitable 
to the dog to bark if he has no fangs to bite. No chauvinism in a 
young thin-skinned Southern community is proof against the wither- 
ing blast of ridicule. 

The Italians, in sober moments, are well aware that hardly any 
continental State may be said to be circumscribed within what are 
called natural frontiers; that every kingdom or empire has within 
its boundary, as every landed proprietor within his ring-fence, some 
petty enclave or debatable border-district, some Naboth’s vineyard, 
which gold cannot purchase and force cannot seize, without under- 
-going heavier sacrifices or incurring greater risks than the longed-for 
prize would be worth. The Italians see, wherever they look, instances 
of great Powers, such as England, Germany, or Russia, falling back 
from pretensions, submitting to arbitrations, accepting compromises, 
and even putting up with affronts, for the sake of that peace which 
is a common necessity; and how could the conviction of this 
necessity, this amiable disposition to mutual forbearance, to timely 
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concession, to a give-and-take policy, not be forced upon a new 
State, whose walls and bulwarks are barely rising, whose solidity, 
it must be avowed, withstood but indifferently the first trial to which 
it was exposed ? . 

For, undoubtedly, at the bottom of all the uneasiness, of the 
jealous, exacting sensitiveness evinced by the Italians in all matters 
concerning their position in the European concert, there rankles the 
recollection of their defeats of Custozza and Lissa. Their instinct 
tells them that the first claim an untried nation like Italy may put 
forth to the consideration of her neighbours must rest on her character 
as a fighting nation. She may never have an occasion to put forth 
her strength; she will be praised and loved for her pacific disposition ; 
but, all the same, the world must be sure that, though she “‘ beware of 
entrance to a quarrel, she will, being in, bear it that her opposer may 
beware of her.” She must fight if need be, and not only bravely, 
but victoriously ; for little will it avail her to blame either her soldiers 
or her generals, or ill-fortune for her reverses; it is only success, 
no matter how won, that will make her neighbours seek her as an 
ally or dread her as an adversary. 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt to persuade the Italians 
that they can never have a war except of their own seeking, or that 
a war provoked by them can never turn out to their advantage. It 
would be idle to repeat to them that the ‘ barbarians,” who have for — 
so many centuries used Italy for their cockpit, have had enough of a 
country which has almost invariably become their cemetery. No 
argument could prove to the Italians’ satisfaction that their only 
safety lies in a policy of absolute neutrality ; their real strength in 
a military organization based on the Swiss system, which should 
reduce the standing army to a minimum, and muster the whole 
population into militia regiments and rifle companies. It is all in 
vain! Italy cannot be reassured on the score of her neighbours’ 
attitude. ‘Till they all agree on some scheme of simultaneous dis- 
armament, Italy will go on adding cannon to cannon, man-of-war to 
man-of-war. Though France fought at Magenta and Solferino for 
the Italians, she has never concealed her desire to undo the work that 
those two battles accomplished—a work the result of which went so 
far beyond her calculations or intentions—she has never lost an 
opportunity of humiliating them or working them mischief. Witness 
her mediation at Venice, the wonders of her chassepots at Mentana, 
her recent campaign at Tunis. France, the Italians think, hates 
them with the lingering, undying hatred, not of him who received, 
but of him who inflicted an injury. Of course the Italians are 
aware that their country never could, single-handed, be a match for 
France. But they reckon on the chapter of accidents; they look 
upon war between the Great Powers as an inevitable and not remote 
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contingency ; and, following the traditional policy which has for so 
many centuries and so well answered the purposes of “ plucky little 
Piedmont ”—the policy which won for them Solferino, Sadowa, and 
Sedan—they trust that in the next war they may, by being well 
armed, still be able to sell their co-operation or inaction to the 
highest bidder, so as, either as auxiliaries or neutrals, to come in for 
a share of the gains of the chief combatants. 

That such calculations are ignoble, that such a policy would be 
undignified, and lower their country to the position of the jackal 
among European lions, the Italians must readily acknowledge. But 
they plead necessity as their excuse. As it was said of the Princes of 
Savoy, “ La géographie les empéche d’étre honnétes gens.” The 
Italians conceive that no pacific attitude, no declaration of non-inter- 
ference on their part, would ward off those calamities of invasion 
from which their fertile plains have so often suffered. It ought to 
be sufficient for Europe, they argue, that Italy will never voluntarily 
be the cause of an outbreak or give the signal for it. But if her 
good-will avails not, if she must needs be dragged into the mé/ée, 
it would be too much to pretend that she should suffer events to find 
her unprepared, unable not only to hold her own, but also to make 
the most of other people’s necessities, or to turn their errors or their 
mishaps to account. Italy cannot hope to exist on mere sufferance. 
Her protection from attack lies on her ability, or simply on the 
reputation of her ability, to defend herself. Such is the argument 
on the Italians’ side, and they clench it with their proverb, “ Colui 
che si fa pecora il lupo se la mangia.” 

Unfortunately, as we have seen, Italy can put but little reliance 
on her military reputation. Ask a French or a German general, 
and he will tell you that he would feel less confident of success in 
an encounter with a mere handful of sturdy mountaineers of the 
Swiss cantons than in an inroad into Italy with her half-million 
combatants ; and this because the Swiss have on their side the prestige 
of Sempach, Morgarten, Grandson, Marignano, whilst, from the days 
of Fornovo, in 1495, to those of Custozza, in 1866, all the battles 
fought by the Italians as a nation have been inglorious disasters. 
Not but the Italians have on many an occasion proved them- 
selves good soldiers. Not but Spinola, Farnese, Montecuccoli, and 
others, have taken high rank among generals; but, somehow or 
other, either soldiers or generals have been at fault. There has 
always been something deficient in the organization or discipline of 
an Italian army. It was only as generals at the head of alien 
soldiers, or as soldiers serving under alien generals, that the Italians 
very frequently behaved with honour. ‘Conquering or vanquished, 
always to be enslaved,” was the fate of the country. 

The force that the Italians have now at their disposal is numerous, . 
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well armed and equipped; it shows to advantage on parade; it is 
well-behaved; a model of subordination and discipline. But the 
proof of an army is in the battle; and how can one answer for its 
conduct in the field, if it numbers very few officers and hardly any 
of the rank and file who have ever seen fire? The Italians take no 
little pride in the exploits of their troops at Palestro and San Mar- 
tino; but the men engaged in these encounters were not pure 
Italians. One half of the Piedmontese army consisted of Savoyards, 
the other half chiefly of sub-alpine mountaineers, men tempered by 
the nature of their rugged soil and climate, and whose bravery never 
belied itself in the best or worst times of their connection with the 
Savoy dynasty. Out of these and of their Lombard brethren, and 
from the whole valley of the Po between the Alps and the Apen- 
nines, recruits available for good work may always be drawn ; but 
.these were already in the minority at Custozza. The greatest 
number of the Italian army has to be made up of Southern men, 
Tuscans, Romans, and Neapolitans, available also, but not without 
long training and very firm discipline. Out of Piedmont, for a 
period of three centuries, every effort was made by Italian rulers to 
unstring the nerves and break the spirit of the Italian nation. Those 
were the days when at Naples men heard a brute of a king, himself 
a coward, boasting, with his Fuggiranno sempre, of the cowardice of 
his soldiers. The slaves of a tyrant can never be cowardly enough 
to reassure their master’s fears. But now the times are changed.’ 
Italy has a manly race of sovereigns at her head, and every effort 
should be made to reawaken the manliness of a naturally soft and 
indolent, but not irretrievably debased population. Unfortunately, 
what has been attempted hitherto has met with but indifferent results. 
The rifle-clubs and shooting-galleries, opened with great eagerness 
in the towns of the Peninsula on the first outburst of patriotic 
enthusiasm in 1859, were either closed or abandoned in most 
instances not many years after their inauguration. Athletic sports, 
walking tours, alpine climbing, boating and riding, are diversions in 
which few Italians take pleasure; and, since the introduction of the 
Prussian system of universal enlistment, the Italians seem to think 
that a soldier’s training need only be applied to the conscript or 
recruit, while in Germany and everywhere in the North it is with the 
schoolboy that the physical and moral discipline of the future 
soldier begins. 

But even supposing that by proper management an Italian army 
could be made to reach the highest degree of efficiency, and that it 
had at its back, as a Reserve, Landwehr, and Landsturm, the whole 
regenerated nation, there would always remain the question of the 
“sinews of war” to be settled; and the finances of the Italian 
kingdom have been from the beginning in so deplorable a condition, 
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that it would be under present circumstances the height of madness 
to take the field, as it would require superhuman efforts to maintain 
it. The military establishment of Italy began to weigh as an intole- 
rable incubus on the national exchequer at the time that the Min- 
ghetti administration borrowed 300,000,000 francs in one lump to 
make ready for the final contest with Austria in 1866. The annexa- 
tion of Venetia at that juncture was considered a matter of life and 
death, and no sacrifice by which the means to reach that end could 
be procured was then deemed too enormous. But the end was com- 
passed ; Venice was won, and not much later Rome, and yet Italy 
went on adding year after year to her war budget, as if what had 
been deemed sufficient for the requirements of an active war were no 
longer adequate to the exigencies of an armed peace. And matters 
have been carried so far that, even now, when the Tunis difficulty, 
which threatened to lead to a quarrel with France, was brought to 
an end by an arrangement in which Italy had no/ens volens to acquiesce, 
we hear of a popular War Minister, General Mezzacapo, in the recent 
Cabinet crisis, declining to take office, because his colleagues grudged 
him a sum of 400,000,000 francs to be laid out by instalments of 
10,000,000 francs to 30,000,000 francs yearly, necessary, in the 
General’s opinion, to ‘“‘complete.the supply and equipment of the 
army; as more than half the cavalry are badly mounted, the 
batteries incomplete, and in short the army in many respects wholly 
unfurnished.” 

It would be to little purpose to assert that, madly extravagant as the 
military and naval establishment of Italy may be said to. be, its 
expenditure still falls considerably short of the War and Marine 
Budgets of England, France, and other States, bearing in mind the 
different ratio of their respective populations. For the army of a 
nation should be proportionate not to the number of its inhabitants, 
but to the extent of its financial resources: the suit of armour should 
be so contrived as to protect without crushing the body that has to 
wear it. And Italy cannot afford to keep in her pay even an army 
of half the numerical strength of France or England, unless she can 
also muster at Jeast half the wealth of either of those two countries. 
But it is quite certain that Italy does not find herself in such condi- 
tions. Italy is comparatively a poor country, and her poverty in a 
great measure arises not only from the extravagance, but also from 
the defective administration of the military and naval as well as of 
most other departments of the public service. 

The kingdom of Italy has been in existence for more than a score 
of years. During this period it has received a momentous impulse 
in every branch of public works, in popular education, in the develop- 
ment of its agricultural and industrial resources; and there has 
been to all appearance so rapid and extensive an increase of national 
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prosperity, that, while the public expenditure has been more than 
doubled, the revenue has ultimately been made to keep pace with it. 
This result has, however, not been obtained without a dire strain on 
the blood and substance of the people, from whom loud complaints 
arise that they have to bear burdens exceeding their powers of 
endurance. The Italians, indeed, seem to have survived the worst 
times, as, owing to the propitious circumstances of a long-continued 
European peace, and a succession of abundant harvests, the well- 
being of the nation has been deemed so perceptible as to encourage 
the Government to propose the abolition of the unpopular grist tax, 
and of the irksome circulation of the forced paper currency. But 
there is little expectation of a speedy removal of other taxes, as 
objectionable as these—improvident taxes, falling with ruthless 
severity on the necessaries of life, and weighing especially on the 
lower orders, such as the salt and tobacco monopoly, the océtroi, or 
duty on consumption at the town gates—immoral taxes, tending to 
encourage the gambling propensities of the multitude, such as the 
public lottery—taxes absorbing nearly half the income of real 
property, such as the house tax, which in some of the towns—in 
Florence, for instance—amounts to 49 per cent. of the estimated rent ; 
finally, taxes on mere expectations, as the legacy duty, which is 
equally exacted from an heir upon immediate succession, or upon the 
reversion of a legacy which may not fall due for an indefinite number 
of years. Add to all this a Customs tariff virtually amounting to — 
prohibition, and port duties and other navigation laws, the effect of 
which has been greatly to diminish both the number and tonnage of 
the mercantile marine. 

That private fortunes should be made subservient to the interests 
of the public income is sufficiently clear; still we must not be 
unmindful of the plain rules of common sense about “ the feather that 
breaks the camel’s back,” and the inexpediency of “ killing the goose 
that lays the golden eggs.” The results of excessive taxation in 
Italy are perceptible in the slow progress of public works, in the 
stagnation of trade and industry, but, above all things, in the cruel 
sufferings of the lower classes, especially among the rural population. 
Nowhere, perhaps, does the unmatched fertility of the soil offer a 
more striking contrast with the wretchedness of its cultivators than 
in those rich Lombard and Emilian plains, where the Pellagra, a 
mysterious but horrible complaint, affecting both body and mind, is 
bred from the insufficient quantity or bad quality of food, from the 
squalor of the dwellings, the impurity of the waters; from a compli- 
cation of evils all springing from the same source of abject poverty ; 
the low wages being equally insufficient to enable a labourer to keep 
body and soul together in his native land, or to better his condition 
by quitting it. It is but justice to inquire whether such miseries 
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did not exist in those same regions of Italy in former times; and 
whether, if we hear more about them now, it is not simply because 
greater attention is being paid to the subject,‘and somewhat more 
earnest efforts are made to point out the evil and devise its remedy. 
Whether the pellagra is on the increase, or whether it abates; 
whether the emigration which has lately set in in vast proportions 
from many Italian provinces, is to be accounted gain or loss for the 
community, are all matters about which discussion is not easy. One 
ought to be thankful to the Italian Government for its activity in 
supplying statistical information on these and other subjects, and 
trust to publicity and the natural progress of reason and humanity 
to force both the Government itself and the wealthier classes to come 
to the relief of the helpless lower orders. 

A nation which has been as long aspiring to the dignity of self- 
government as Italy must not only be willing to pay the costs of 
so great a privilege, but also be able to exercise a proper control 
over such expenses. It must feel that it is responsible for the 
management of its own affairs, and should not intrust it to incom- 
petent or unscrupulous public servants. The Italians were called 
upon to exercise freemen’s rights and fulfil freemen’s duties upon 
little or no preparation. Their’ constitution of 1848 grew up like 
the Prophet’s gourd in one night, a mere copy of the French charter 
of Louis Philippe, which the revolution at that very moment was 
tearing to tatters. In spite of its many theoretical faults and prac- 
tical inconveniences, the Italians wisely put up with it, partly 
because no provisions are made by the Act itself for its revision, and 
partly also because they are aware that a constituent assembly 
would be in Italy as dangerous an experiment as it has almost 
invariably been elsewhere. The Electoral law, however, is a separate 
enactment ; it has none of the irrevocable stability of the fundamen- 
tal statute. There have been frequent attempts to amend it; and 
the Chamber of Deputies is even now discussing a Bill brought in 
by the Government for its radical reform, and aiming at the esta- 
blishment of the broadest manhood suffrage. 

Foraperiod of sixteen years after the inauguration of the first Italian 
Parliament, in 1860, the Italian Government was in the hands of 
Cavour and of the statesmen of his school, Ricasoli, Sella, Minghetti, 
&c.—the “ Right,’ or Moderate Liberal or Conservative party, who, 
all engrossed with the fulfilment of the country’s emancipation by 
the deliverance of Venice and Rome, were inclined to adjourn any 
rash modification of mere political institutions. But in 1876, in 
consequence of some petty or personal questions, the Minghetti 
administration’ collapsed; and the Left or former Rattazzi party, 
headed by Depretis, Cairoli, Crispi, Nicotera, &c., came into power. 
It was an amalgam of more or less advanced democrats, some of 
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whom, when in cpposition, had committed themselves to ultra-radical 
principles and measures, specious perhaps in theory, but fraught 
with insurmountable difficulties in their practical application. 
Moderate and Radical politicians in Italy both borrow their ideas 
from the French; and none of these ideas had struck deeper roots 
among the men of the Extreme Left than that of the utmost exten- 
sion of the electoral franchise, and that of a revision of the Penal 
Code, aiming at the mitigation of its severity, and the eventual 
abolition of capital punishment. On these subjects, however, it was 
no easy matter for the governing party to bring about an agreement 
among the various sections of which it is composed ; and it found it 
still more difficult to satisfy the ambition, or overcome the hostility 
of the section leaders, especially Nicotera and Crispi, by allowing 
them as high a place in the Government as they considered them- 
selves entitled to. The consequence was that the Government of 
the Left, in spite of its very large majority, was from the beginning a 
house divided against itself; and, as such, exposed to disastrous 
defeats, leading to very frequent ministerial crises, in which the 
Cabinet almost entirely consisted of the same men, but with the 
alternate appearance of Depretis or Cairoli, Cairoli or Depretis, as 
President of the Council or Prime Minister. For, on the one hand, 
the Democratic majority was always sufficiently united to stand its 
ground against all opposition whenever any dangers arose of a 
triumph of the Right likely to bring back that party into power ; 
and, on the other hand, success in the Chambers was of no avail to 
the leaders of the Left, as they well knew that almost in any measure 
they proposed they would be forsaken by some of their discordant 
sections, which for this special purpose would have no scruple about 
turning against the Government and making common cause with ifs 
adversaries. 
There is thus, properly speaking, no Government in Italy, and the 
whole home policy of the country is in an impasse. It is not so much 
as rash and dangerous innovators that the men of the Left have 
hitherto been able to do misehief. The evil has rather arisen from 
their impotence, from their want of capacity as well as of unity of 
purpose. For after the death of the rather tricky than clever 
Rattazzi, the Radicals have always been a headless party, as all, or 
very nearly all, the able men of the Chamber have for the last sixteen 
years been sitting on the Right or Right Centre, as supporters of the 
Moderate Government, leaving the opposite benches to mere medio- 
crities like Depretis, to well-meaning but inexperienced patriots like 
Cairoli, or to hot-headed agitators like Nicotera and Crispi. The 
Left during their six years’ tenure of office have simply done nothing 
in a country where there was, and is, and will for a long time be so 
much to be done; a country where the administration in all its 
branches is still in the utmost disorder, in which crime of the most 
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appalling frequency and atrocity is still rampant, and where, while 
in too many cases the police suffer the worst malefactors to elude 
their vigilance and baffle pursuit, the judges, with their unconscion- 
able delays and tedious proceedings, too often doom an innocent 
man to languish in jail month after month, year after year, in some 
instances even prolonging his suspense till death comes to his relief 
before they vouchsafe him his trial. 

Of the measures on the passing of which the men of the Left 
staked their existence on coming into power six years ago, only the 
two financial schemes already mentioned—the grist tax and the 
Forced Paper Currency—are now in progress of execution. About 
the success of their trump-card—the Electoral Reform, which is now 
the theme of debate in the Chambers-z-great doubts are still enter- 
tained ; and yet it is on the alleged necessity of getting at the real 
will of the nation that King Humbert, with honourable but somewhat 
exaggerated ideas of his duties as a Constitutional Sovereign, resisted, 
during the recent crisis, all suggestions about dissolving the Chamber 
of Deputies, putting off all appeal to the people till the present 
Legislature is brought to its natural close, or till the question of the 
electoral franchise is decided. Everybody about the King, though 
perhaps not the King himself, well knows how little reliance can be 
put onthe results of a general election. In a country so new as 
Italy is to constitutional life, the popular vote is either unduly 
swayed by the ascendancy of the Government functionaries, high 
and low, or actually hocus-pocussed and falsified by the sleight-of- 
hand tricks of its underhand agents. At any rate, it very seldom 
happens on the Continent that a majority is returned hostile to the 
Government which manipulates the election. And it is in this 
respect that Democrats in those Southern communities have succeeded 
in perverting the ideas of the unthinking multitude: they contend 
that in their scheme of universal suffrage and the ballot lies the 
panacea for all electoral disorders. Some of the Conservatives, how- 
ever, if they would speak out, might object that the electoral fran- 
chise, far from needing extension, ought on the contrary to be 
limited, at least until the electors show a better consciousness of their 
public duties, and are cured of that indolence or timidity by which 
they allow the rough and desperate to have their own way at the 
polls. In Italy, at all events, with a suffrage still grounded on pro- 
perty qualification or superior education—limited to the payers of 
40 francs yearly of direct taxes, and to members of the learned pro- 
fessions—it not unfrequently happens that the election of a “College” 
or constituency mustering 1,500 registered electors, is barely 
attended by one-tenth of that number. With such a disposition on 
the part of what is considered the élite of the people, what other 
results can be expected from manhood suffrage and secret voting 
than what we see in France—the reign of the multitude, which is 
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another word for the Dictatorship of a Napoleon or a Gambetta. 
One might well accept the Vor populi as Vow Dei, if the mass acted 
on its own impulse and not often on its worst enemies’ suggestion, 
and if zeal for its class interests did not interfere with its sense of 
the public good. 

By thus freely and fairly, to the best of my abilities, pointing out 
the shortcomings of the Italians in such experiment of an independent 
political life as they have up to this moment gone through, I think I 
have made the best case for them in what concerns the past, and set 
out the most encouraging prospects of what may be expected of them 
in the future. Twenty or even two-and-twenty years is but a 
short period in the existence of a nation—a brief lapse of time to 
efface the marks of years, to éorrect the stoop of the shoulders con- 
tracted by long submission to a home and foreign yoke. The Italians 
are not now what they were in the palmy days of ancient Rome, or 
what they again became in the stirring times of medieval Florence, 
Genoa, or Venice. Four centuries of priestly and princely misrule 
could not fail to leave on their mental and moral character an impres- 
sion so deep as to seem, on a cursory view, indelible; and nothing 
but a miracle could at once raise them to the ideal of their too 
sanguine well-wishers. But the question is whether any nation, 
under the same circumstances, would be very much better; or 
whether, as it used to be said before 1860, ‘men of any other race of . 
duller fibre and grosser habits would, after undergoing so demoralis- 
ing an ordeal, still preserve the features and upright bearing of human 
beings, and not crawl, like brutes, on all fours.” 

The Italians, it must be allowed, have not, during this last score 
of years, done the best for themselves; but surely they could have 
done worse; and a sufficient defence for them would be the mere 
enumeration of the many mistakes and misdeeds which they might. 
not unpardonably have committed, but from which they have wisely 
abstained. In their foreign policy, to begin with, they have not. 
been free from vague aspirations and tender or even morbid suscep- 
tibilities—but they have, after all, always commanded their temper, 
soothed or quelled insane agitation, disavowed rash and absurd pre- 
tensions, put up with deliberate, galling provocation. They have not 
been that “sure guarantee of European peace” which would have 
become the mission assigned to them; they have not trusted to an 
inoffensive attitude as their best safeguard, and have followed their 
neighbours’ bad example by arming themselves to the teeth. But 
the War Minister who called for more cannon and gunpowder had to 
withdraw before the prudent vote of his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
The charge of a military establishment has been heavy for Italy, it 
must be granted ; but it has not, as elsewhere, led to the prevalence 
of militarism ; it has never subjected the country to the sudden catas- 
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trophe of a Pronunciamiento. The evils of an armed peace, added to 
those of an overgrown and improvident Administration, have led to 
financial distress, and to a ruthless taxation, exhausting the resources 
and all but breaking the back of the nation. But even in that respect 
the Italians have reached the limits beyond which recklessness 
cannot go; they seem now bent on retrenchment; their Budget has 
for the last four or five years presented, if not quite a satisfactory, 
at least a more encouraging balance-sheet. Public confidence has 
risen at home and abroad, and Italian Five per Cents. are at 93}. 

In matters of home policy, again, it must be granted that Italy 
has not well withstood the influence of pseudo-democratic and ultra- 
humanitarian Utopias. But the Bill introducing universal suffrage 
and that abolishing capital punishment have not yet become law, 
and are hardly likely to pass without amendments that will take the 
sting from them—amendments, not only accepted, but even sug- 
gested by the Radical Government, always half-hearted about the 
measures to which it is bound by its precedents, yet which it has 
for these last five years managed to postpone. Italy would, more- 
over, not be the first country in which measures of that nature have 
not been repealed by the very men by whom they were most ardently 
and most persistently advocated. 

Finally, the Italians cannot deny the charge that they have been, 
in politics as in crinolines, chignons, or idiot fringes, servile imitators 
of French fashions, aping almost exclusively the very nation which 
harbours perhaps the least good-will to them, and deals them the 
hardest snubs and slaps in the face. But they have hitherto followed 
their leaders at a tolerably safe distance; they have not carried French 
theories to their ultimate conclusions. The Italians have a ready- 
made “Head of the State,” a corner-stone of the constitution, in 
their loyalty to their King and dynasty. They are not by nature 
hero-worshippers. Since Cavour’s death and Garibaldi’s marriage 
there has been no case of transcendent genius or miraculous valour 
to call forth their veneration or enthusiasm. Italy supplies Napoleons 
and Gambettas to her neighbours, but will have none for herself. It — 
is fortunate also that France should show so much ingenuity, and 
be so ready to seize every opportunity to affront the Italians, that she 
should become more exacting and overbearing in proportion as she, 
notwithstanding her great wealth, sinks in importance and loses 
prestige. It is not many years since an Italian Deputy, on his visit 
to Madrid, “thanked Heaven that had created Spain, lest his own 
Italy should be the lowest in the scale of civilised nations.” For 
what concerns Government, it is questionable whether either Italy 
or Spain herself can find anything to envy in the condition of their 
Gallic sister. 


A. GALLENGA. 
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Tue patron-saint of the nineteenth century is most unquestionably 
St. Thomas, and it may possibly be the influence of that faint- 
hearted apostle which makes many people welcome a new book by 
an old favourite with some qualms and trepidation. With authors 
who are at once very prolific and somewhat unequal the mixture of 
doubt is apt to become very considerable, and it is not uncommon to 
hear devotees who retain their faculty of criticism fervently wishing, 
when a new book by one or other of the few great writers whom 
Europe now boasts appears, for an arbitrary censorship with power of 
summarily extinguishing work unworthy of that which has gone 
before it. M. Victor Hugo’s well-known habit of keeping his 
written work in a more than Horatian novitiate of seclusion before 
publishing it makes the danger less in his case than in some others. 
But it may be admitted by all but uncompromising Hugolaters that 
a good deal of the poetical work issued since the second Légende has 
been not altogether up to the author’s high-water mark. The pre- 
sent volumes, however, it may be said at once and without fear, show 
us yet another springtide of poetry. The “Four Winds of the 
Spirit ’—-satire, drama, lyric, epic—give the author a subject of the 
kind certain to put him in the right vein as to general treatment. A 
fanciful critic seeking for picturesque analogies could find few better 
for Victor Hugo himself than the image of a “rushing mighty 
wind.” The peculiar faculty of carrying his readers off with him 
which he possesses, the impetuous indifference with which he attacks 
every subject that presents itself, the very mechanical and technical 
structure and sound of his verse lend themselves equally to the 
simile. The work by which under the four heads the poet has by 
turns illustrated his conception and his mastery of the four modes of 
poetry is very miscellaneous in kind (at least in the satiric and lyrical 
sections), but for the most part has a pervading unison of sentiment 
—that of the well-known Hugonian perfectibilism. The book seems 
to have been composed at dates ranging over a wide period, but very 
many of its parts are of that time which was perhaps the most fertile 
of all the fertile years of M. Victor Hugo’s long life, the first decade 
of his exile, which saw the publication of the Chdtiments, the Con- 
templations, and the first Légende. Nor will some of the poems here 
printed bear unfavourable comparison even with the Chasseur Noir 
and the Aventuriers de la Mer. 

The first division of the book is on the whole by far the weakest ; 
despite the Chdtiments, it may be doubted whether satire is the poet’s 
forte, unless one is prepared to concede (which I certainly do not 
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concede) that indignation and a faculty of expression combined 
suffice to make a satirist. Among the defects which sane criticism 
must note in Victor Hugo, an insufficient sense of humour and a 
certain incapacity to appreciate the proportions of things must be 
counted, and both these are terrible drawbacks to successful satire. 
The satirist has no need of the vague and the vast, the special regions 
in which this poet’s genius delights to expatiate. He must be cool, 
and M. Victor Hugo is never cool; dispassionate, and M. Victor Hugo 
is never dispassionate ; able to guard himself at all points while he 
attacks others, and M. Victor Hugo is always laying his flanks open 
to the archers. He has taken d’Aubigné and Juvenal rather than 
Regnier and Aristophanes for his models. But it is very doubtful 
whether Juvenal was in such a rage as he pretends to be in, and the 
admirable author of Les Tragiques had, with all his heat, a cool logical 
faculty and a sevenfold shield of humorous appreciation which have 
hardly come down to his spiritual descendant. It is positively 
painful to an admirer of the greatest poet of the last half-century to 
find him still harping on the trumpery Brussels business, when a 
few dozen ragamuffins, overcome with faro and zeal, threw or did not 
throw a handful or so of pebbles at his windows. The piece “Muse, 
un nommé Ségur ” is in every way inferior to the poem on the same 
subject in L’ Année Terrible, of which it seems to have been a first 
and very properly withdrawn draft. The lines— 
** Ah! ces gueux devant qui ma jeunesse edt frémi, 
Pires que Mérimée et Planche, nains horribles,” 

are almost shocking in their littleness, and I can only hope, without 
much confidence in the reasonableness of the hope, that the piece 
beginning “ C’est bien: puisqu’au sénat,” is not meant for the same 
address. But even in this, the only unsatisfactory part of the book 
{I shall not have to make a single other uncomplimentary criticism), 
the splendid and imperishable literary workmanship which makes 
Victor Hugo what he is, appears everywhere, and more than recon- 
ciles the reader. In the midst of the complaints and hallucinations 
of the terrible year occurs this admirable passage of self-portraiture, 
a passage for the most part as literally true as it is artistically 
beautiful :— 


‘* Le ciel qui cache au fond des antres de Sicile 
La flite de Moschus, chére aux échos profonds, 
Livre Arioste au vol fantasque des griffons, 
Et fait dialoguer le prophéte avec l’aigle, 
Le grand ciel d’od sur nous descend l’ombre et la régle 
M’avait créé pensif, de sorte que j’avais 
L’eil fixé sur la route incertaine ov je vais, 
Et que je n’étais guére autre chose qu’un homme 
Attendri, de colére et de haine économe, 
Vieux par les souvenirs, jeune par les penchants, 
Fait pour la vénérable allégresse des champs. 
Mais en méme temps j’ai, comme Eschyle, deux ames, 
L’une ov croissent les fleurs, l’autre od couvent les flammes ; 
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Théocrite en mon cceur rencontre d’Aubigné ; 
Ce qui fait que parfois j’ai, d’un cil indigné, 
Regardé, dans ce siécle ainsi que dans Vhistoire, 
Cette méchanceté qu’on nomme la victoire.” 


Shorter passages and single lines flash out of every page, as this— 


‘* Tacite dans la nuit pose son pied de bronze 
Sur les douze dragons qu’on appelle césars ; ” 


a design for the statuary in itself—or as this, which Regnier would 
not have refused to sign :— 


«* En léchant le yainqueur le vaincu se console ; ” 


or the description of J. de Maistre, unjust enough in intention, 
but admirably just in form :— | 


‘** Une aigle ayant au bout de laile 
Des ongles de chauye-souris.” 


Or this, which has the right satiric mark of Dryden :— 
‘* Cet homme espére atteindre aux grandeurs; il s’essoufile 
A passer scélérat, lui qui n’est que maroufle.” 

Le Livre Satirique is the only part of the book which has to be 
praised by allowance. The second division, Le Livre Dramatique, 
will have in mere outward form a remarkable interest for some readers, 
because of the many years which have passed since M. Victor Hugo. 
published anything dramatic, and because of the character of the . 
piece now published. Whether I ought to say piece or pieces, I 
hardly know, for sub-titles and sub-divisions are numerous, the entire 
heading running thus, ‘“‘Le Livre Dramatique—La Femme. Les 
Deux Trouvaillesde Gallus. I. Margarita,Comédie. II. Esca, Drame. 
Acte I., Lison ; Acte II., La Marquise Zabeth.” But the whole is 
practically one, and might (if it can be acted at all, as to which I 
can say nothing, being no expert in that matter) be acted as a single 
piece. It is scarcely too much to say that it reveals a new facet of 
that wonderful gem, the literary faculty of Victor Hugo. In general 
conception and manner it is nearer to the exquisite dramatic work 
of the man whom some would have to be his rival than to anything 
of his own. But it is needless to say that the essence is entirely 
original and independent, though Gallus and Zabeth may find their 
class-fellows rather in La Camargo and her too-zealous and murderous 
lover than in the characters of Hernani and Ruy Blas. Gallus is 
Duke and Landgrave of Swabia at the end of the eighteenth century; 
an unscrupulous landgrave enough, for he has deprived the rightful 
heir of his coronet, but not exactly a villain. At about fifty he is 
very tired of sovereign rule, and possessed by one of the fantastic and 
diabolical ideas which visit satiety. He will seek out a perfectly 
innocent girl, make her his mistress, and amuse himself not by 
depraving her, but by watching the depravity which he holds to be 
innate in woman as it gradually develops itself under the influence of 
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luxury and temptation. His henchman, Gunich, unearths a maiden 
in a remote and half-ruined grange, and the duke makes his. 
approaches. But Nella, the Margarita of this wicked bird’s first 
trouvaille, is doubly armed. First, she loves a handsome youth who 
is none other than the duke’s nephew ; secondly, despite her humble 
guise, she is a lady of birth and lineage, accustomed to traditions of 
magnificence, and not in the least to be dazzled by the duke’s orders 
and uniform. The baffled seeker makes up his mind at once: he 
gives up the dukedom to his nephew and Nella, and sets out on his 
travels, still constant to his evil quest. The second piece, Esea, 
introduces us to his prey. An orphan peasant girl is betrothed to a 
coarse farmer, whose slovenly ways revolt her imaginative tempera- 
ment, made more imaginative still by reading romances and dreaming 
of a possible Prince Charming. The duke arrives in the nick of 
time and Lisa falls. In the second act she is installed at Paris as 
mattresse en titre of the ex-duke and as Marquise Zabeth. But 
Gallus’ familiar demon, or imp of the perverse, makes him pursue an 
extraordinary course of action. He is desperately afraid of falling 
seriously in love, and though he pays her the most delicate atten- 
tions, it is all in disguise, and he tries to make her attribute them to 
some of the young fops whose presence, in pursuance of his plan, he 
encourages round her. She, who really craves for love and not 
luxury, is cut to the heart by his ways and by the contemptuous 
words she overhears as to her own status from her servants and from 
the idle and overbearing youths who haunt her house. So she bids 
Gallus sup alone with her, and, after bitter upbraiding, poisons her- 

self with a ring she has taken from his own finger as he slept. 

‘*Gaius. Ciel! mais c’est un poison! la mort terrible et prompte ! 

ZABETH. Boire la mort n’est rien quand on a bu la honte. 

[ Eile s’affaisse sur un fauteuil. 
Adieu. Je prends mon vol, triste oiseau des foréts. 
Personne ne m’aima. Je meurs. [ Elle expire. 
Gautvs. [ Se jetant a ses pieds.|_ Jo t’adorais!” 

Itis impossible in a brief argument to give any idea of the exqui- 
site pathos and the admirable character-painting of the piece. The 
perverse corruption of Gallus could not be better displayed, and the 
scene in which he tries to put the shrewd Gunich off the scent of his 
feelings is, for actual dramatic excellence, equal to anything that I, 
at least, know in the literature of the present century. It is not easy 
to quote, but the central speech of this scene may do as well as any-~ 
thing else. 

‘“* Qu’en conclut monsieur ? 
' GUNICH. 
Certe, 
Que vous étes, mon prince, énormément épris. 
GALLUS, se tenant les cétes. 
Ah! yraiment, mon baron est trop béte. Ah! j’en ris! 
Ah! je suis amoureux parce que je m’ennuie, 
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Et qu’il me plait de mettre un rayon dans la pluie, 

Du soleil dans la brume, un sourire en des yeux 

Qui, tristes, seraient laids, et qui sont beaux, joyeux. 

C’est mon godt. La beauté, plus la gaité; fleur double. 

Ah! mon pauvre espion myope, tu vois trouble. 

Ah! je suis amoureux parce que je distrais 

Mes cinquante ans a mettre en relief des attraits 

Qui, charmants sous des fleurs, sont exquis sous des perles 

Parce que le sommeil des moineaux et des merles 

Ne m’est pas a ce point sacré que dans ce bois 

Je ne me glisse avec des joueurs de hautbois, 

Et parce que j’ordonne a cing ou six maroufles 

De faire avec leurs chants, leurs gammes et leurs souffles, 

Flotter un songe d’or sur de beaux yeux fermés! 

Parce que j’ai le godt des bouquets embaumés, 

Des bijoux envoyés aux belles, par Hercule, 

Je suis un vieux crétin d’amoureux ridicule ! 

Je m’amuse, morbleu ! j’ai cette fille-1a, 

Et j’en fais le motif d’un éternel gala! 

Mais a qui donc veux-tu que je donne des roses? 

A toi? Quand tes gros yeux collent leurs cils moroses, 

Quand tu dors, dois-je aller, pendant une heure ou deux, 

Faire de la musique a tes réves hideux ? 

Faut-il qu’au point du jour sous tes volets je réde ? 

Dois-je faire couler la perle et l’émeraude 

En riviéres autour de ton vieux cou ricé ? 

Dois-je te déclarer sultane validé ? 

Z¥gipans, nymphes, dieux, 6 faunes de Sicile, 

Accourez, venez voir cet immense imbécile ! 

Mais pense un peu, voyons, peux-tu? Lise a vingt ans, 

J’en ai cinquante. Eh bien, je me masque, et j’entends, 

A défaut du bonheur, fleur que nul ne transplante, 

Lui faire une nuée amoureuse et galante. 

Personnages du conte: Angélique et Médor. 

Elle est Danaé. Soit. Moi, pluie et gréle d’or. 

Elle est Héro, pensive, et moi je me ranime 

A lui faire réver un Léandre anonyme. ‘ 

‘Trouves-tu qu’étre aimable est au-dessous de moi ? 

Trop de distance! elle est goton et je suis roi. 

Non, bélitre. Elle est femme, et je suis gentilhomme. 
tro amoureux! jamais. Non, Mais étre économe, 

Non plus. Garder son coeur, dépenser son argent, 

C’est ma mode. Etre aux goats d’une femme indulgent, 

Lui faire tous les jours d’agréables surprises, 

Lui racheter l’ennui de voir vos méches grises 

Par des bals, des bijoux, des fleurs; étre courtois, 

Et se taire ; et n’aller pas crier sur les toits: 

Mesdames et messicurs, je suis celui qui paie ! 

Faire en somme 4 la belle une existence gaie, 

Libre, opulente, vive et jeune, de fagon 

A se dire: aprés tout je suis un bon garcon! 

Voila Pélégance. Hein? 


GUNICH. 


Vous étes a l’escrime 
Trés fort.” 


Zabeth, though less completely drawn, is equally good, and one of 
her finest speeches, if room can be found for it, must be given, not 
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merely as the complement of the preceding, but as a masterpiece of 
its kind. 


‘* ZABETH. 


Pas d’amour et pas d’espoir! je souffre. 
J’ai dans le coour le vide et dans |’ ame le gouffre. 
Monseigneur! monseigneur! que vous avais-je fait ? 
Ah! Vauguste et profond soleil me réchauffait, 
Ah! j’avais l’innocente aurore pour ivresse ; 
Ah oui, c’est vrai, d’accord, j’étais une pauvresse, 
Et parmi les vivants, et sous le grand ciel bleu, 
Et dans tout univers, je n’avais rien,—que Dieu! 
Jenel’ai plus. Abime! Oui, j’avais pour ressource 
De cueillir une mire et de boire a la source, 
J ’étais libre, et j’avais pour ami le rocher. 
Quelle idée efites-yous de venir me chercher? 
Ce Gunich vous aida, votre digne ministre. 
Vous fites ce jour-la, prince, un complot sinistre 
Contre Pinconnu. Mettre un piége dans les cieux ! 
Saisir une 4me au vol pour lui crever les yeux ! 
Ah! ce qu’on tue au ciel, pour l’enfer on le crée. 
O monseigneur, j’étais l’ignorance sacrée. 
Qu’avez-vous fait de moi? L’aveugle, mal conduit, 
Maudit son guide traitre. Hélas! j’étais la nuit, 
Et vous avez été la mauvaise lumiére. 
Vous fites l’incendie, et j’étdis la chaumiére. 
Sans doute je penchais vers la faute, mettons 
Que j’étais coquette, oui, mais j’étais 4 tatons, 
J’hésitais, un conseil honnéte m’etit sauvée. 
Ah! duc! vous m’avez fait une affreuse arrivée 
Dans la chute par l’acre et fausse ascension, 
Et par l’enivrement dans la perdition ! 
Oui, j’étais l’alouette. Est-ce un crime? Hélas, étre, 
Moi la pauvre aile folle, et vous le miroir traitre, 
Ce fut notre destin. Moi, vaine et sans effroi ; 
Vous, sans frein et frivole! A quoi bon étre roi 
Si l’on n’a dans le coeur quelque haute chimére ? 
Duc, laissant, au-dessus du vil peuple éphémére, 
Votre esprit souverain flotter dans l’absolu, 
Vous réviez un grand réve, altesse ; il vous a plu 
D’essayer de jeter une 4me dans ce moule ; 
Devyant les yeux d’un roi l’infini se déroule; 
Créer, rien n’est plus beau; vous avez, duc féal, 
Voulu réaliser enfin cet idéal, 
Le but noble ow le coeur d’un grand prince s’applique, 
Et c’est pourquoi je suis une fille publique. 
Un, c’est le paradis, et l’enfer c’est plusieurs. 
Qu’est-ce que j’avais fait, ciel juste, 4 ces messiecurs ! 
J’ignorais; ils savaient. Un jour, tremblante, nue, 
Je me suis yue au fond de l’opprobre, ingénue ! 
Ah ! c’est un crime, c’est un sombre outrage a Dieu, 
Ah! c’est l’assassinat d'une Ame, et c’est un jeu; 
Jusqu’a quel point c’est noir, yous l’ignorez yous-méme ? 
On ne sait pas toujours quel est le grain qu’on séme. 
On s’imagine avoir le droit de s’amuser, 
Et que, puisqu’on nous dore, on peut bien nous briser ; 
Vous n’étes pas méchant pourtant, mais vous vous faites 
De nos chutes a nous, tristes femmes, des fétes ! 
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Ah! la fille du peuple est prise, et le seigneur 
L’emporte, éblouissant et louche suborneur, 

Et les voila tous deux dans la méme nuée. 

Folle, et sa chevelure éparse et dénouée, 

La malheureuse rit, et lui ’entraine au fond 

D’une ombre oti le démon avec Dieu se confond, 

Et l’on s’enivre ensemble, on s’égare, et l’on erre, 
Et de ce noir baiser sort un coup de tonnerre! 
L’atome, on peut marcher dessus. Non. Je crierai. 
Duc, vous étes le char du triomphe doré, 

Mais savez-vous de quoi yous étes responsable ? 
C’est de l’écrasement du pauvre grain de sable. 

Il cassera ce char dont l’orgueil est l’essiou. 

La prostitution, c’est hymen malgré Dieu. 

Vous n’ayez vu dans moi qu’une esclave qui ploie, 
Une chair misérable, un vil spectre de joie. 
Acceptant ce veuvage éternel, l’impudeur. 

Vous yous étes trompé, monsieur. J’étais un coeur. 
Ah! vous le croyez donc, yous avez fait ce songe 
D’étre ma providence, et moi je dis: mensonge ! 
Vous m’ayez tout donné? Yous m’avez tout yolé! 
Vous m’avez pris l’honneur, le nom immaculé, 

Le droit aux yeux baissés, la paix dans la priére. 
Et la gaie innocence, et cette extase fiére 

De pouvoir confronter, quel que soit le destin, 

Sa conscience avec l’étoile du matin ! 

Vous m’ayez pris la joie et donné l’ironie. 

Duc, j’avais le sommeil, je vous dois l’insomnie. 
Mon pére, ma mére! oh! j’y songe avec romords, 
Et je sens la rougeur venir au front des morts. 

Vos bienfaits, vos bontés, prince, sont des sévices; 
Vos dons sont des soufflets. Qu’est-ce que j’ai? Des vices. 
Par ces hideux passants mon coour sombre est troublé.” 


But the whole play must be read to be appreciated. 

Le Livre Lyrique is, of necessity, again fragmentary ; but, unlike 
the case of Le Livre Satirique, its fragments are almost all gold and 
gems. Most of them recall the tone of the Contemplations, but not 
a few are earlier echoes, going back, it would seem, to the Feuilles 
d’ Automne, or even further. What to select from so rich a store is 
a puzzle, for whatever one rejects seems instantly to demand ad- 
mission. There is a piece here, ‘En marchant la nuit dans un 
bois,” in which the sombre horror of the colouring and the accom- 
panying mystery of verbal music are matched and shaded in a way 
absolutely bewildering. There is a fantasy-piece of the rose sending 
her roots downwards to draw nourishment from the dead man’s 
mouldering corpse, which mingles Mediswval and Renaissance senti- 
ment in the most delightful fashion. A combined Chanson d’autre- 
fois and Chanson d’aujourd’hui (there are two such, but the first is 
the best), also deserves special mention, and I find a dozen other 
pieces at least marked for extract or comment in my copy. But I 
must content myself with two pieces which give a sufficient contrast. 


‘* Jesuis fait d’ombre et de marbre. 
Comme les pieds noirs de l’arbre, 
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Je m’enfonce dans la nuit. 
J’écoute ; je suis sous terre ; 
D’en bas je dis au tonnerre : 
Attends! ne fais pas de bruit. 


Moi qu’on nomme le poéte, 

Je suis dans la nuit muette 
L’escalier mystérieux ; 

Je suis l’escalier Ténébres ; 
Dans mes spirales funébres 
L’ombre ouvre ses vagues yeux. 


Les flambeaux deviendront cierges. 
Respectez mes degrés vierges, 
Passez, les joyeux du jour! 

Mes marches ne sont pas faites 
Pour les pieds ailés des fétes, 
Pour les pieds nus de l’amour. 


Devant ma profondeur bléme 
Tout tremble, les spectres méme 
Ont des gouttes de sueur. 

Je viens de la tombe morte ; 
J’aboutis a cette porte 

Par ot passe une lueur. 


Le banquet rit et flamboie. 
Les maitres sont dans la joie 
Sur leur tréne ensanglanté : 
Tout les sert, tout les encense ; 
Et la femme 4 leur puissance 
Mesure sa nudité. 


Laissez la clef et le péne. 

Je suis l’escalier; la peine 

Médite ; ’heure viendra ; 
Quelqu’un qu’entourent les ombres 
Montera mes marches sombres, 

Et quelqu’un les descendra. 

* * * * 


Un hymne harmonieux sort des feuilles du tremble; 
Les voyageurs craintifs, qui vont la nuit ensemble, 
Haussent la voix dans l’ombre ov 1’on doit se hater. 
Laissez tout ce qui tremble 
Chanter. 


Les marins fatigués sémmeillent sur le gouffre. 
La mer bleue ot Vésuve épand ses flots de soufre 
Se tait dés qu’il s’éteint, et cesse de gémir. 
Laissez tout ce qui souffre 
Dormir. 


Quand la vie est mauvaise on la réve meilleure. 
Les yeux en pleurs au ciel se lévent 4 toute heure ; 
L’espoir vers Dieu se tourne et Dieu l’entend crier. 
Laissez tout ce qui pleure 
Prier. 


C’est pour renaitre ailleurs qu’ici-bas on succombe. 
Tout ce qui tourbillonne appartient 4 la tombe. 
Tl faut dans le grand tout tét ou tard s’absorber. 
Laissez tout ce qui tombe 
Tomber!” 
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This last piece is an admirable example of the remarkable power 
of composing songs, which are both songs and poems, that M. Victor 
Hugo possesses. The dissyllabic lasf line of each stanza lends itself 
to musical accompaniment in an extraordinary manner. But this 
section, though most satisfactory to those who, as it has been some- 
what conceitedly put, regard “lyric as the nominative of poetry, 
from which all other kinds are but cases and deflections,” lends itself 
less perhaps to comment than the others. 

Le Livre Epique, the concluding part of the poem, will probably 
commend itself most of all (unless it find a rival in the drama) to 
those who demand a certain bulk and substance in poetical work. 
The epic La Révolution, which it contains, is, of course, an epic in 
miniature on the scale of the poet’s own Eviradnus, or Le petit rot 
de Galice, rather than of an Iliad or a Paradise Lost. But its length 
—there must be, I should say, some thousand or twelve hundred 
lines—is amply sufficient to give room for the display of constructive 
power in the design, and the execution is equal to anything which 
the author has ever done. It opens with due abruptness— 


‘‘ Le cavalier de bronze était debout dans l’ombre.” 


The bronze horseman is, of course, the famous statue of Henri 
Quatre, and the author, after a few lines of description, goes off into 
a short soliloquy on statues in general, which must be quoted. 


‘‘La statue, au regard fixe et mystérieux, 
Vision du sommet et spectre de la cime, 
A Vimmobilité sinistre de l’abime, 
Car, étant du sépulcre, elle est de l’infini. 
Ce livide cheval qui n’a jamais henni, 
Ce guerrier qui, muet, semble le personnage 
Du supréme silence et du grand témoignage, 
Ce socle dominant les hommes, élevant 
Sa paix sombre parmi leur orage vivant, 
Et sortant de la tombe avec un air de gloire, 
Ce colosse qui prend de force la mémoire, 
Qui semble encor le roi, le tyran, le bourreau, 
Et qui ne pourrait pas chasser un passereau, 
Toute cette figure est un monstre du réve; 
Méme quand le soleil la précise et l’achéve 
Et vient la regarder en face, méme au jour, 
Méme quand les passants fourmillent a l’entour, 
D’une crainte secréte elle reste vétue, 
Elle est funébre encor ; mais le soir, la statue, 
Roi pensif, dur soldat ou lugubre empereur, 
Reprend toute sa nuit et toute sa terreur.” 


So Henri Quatre sits immovable in the darkness, 


‘* Et la Seine fuyait avec un triste bruit 
Sous ce grand chevalier du gouffre et de la nuit.” 


Then a voice passes— 
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‘* Va voir si ton fils est toujours 4 sa place.” 


And the statue, waking to life with a sudden quiver, descends from 
the pedestal and takes its way silently through the streets of sleeping 
Paris, till it reaches a great square with stone arcades— 


‘*Au centre de la place, un feuillage tremblant 
Laissait 4 demi voir un grand fantdme blanc; 
C’était un cavalier de marbre. 


Altier, austére, 
Sur un socle, au milieu d’un perron solitaire. 
Couronné de lauriers comme un césar romain ; 
Il surgissait tranquille, auguste, surhumain. 
Au socle était sculptée une main de justice. 
Grave, le coude ouvert et le poing sur la cuisse, 
Il tenait 4 la main un baton d’empereur. 
Les arbres s’effaraient pleins d’une vague horreur, 
Et leur cime semblait d’un vent d’hiver battue. 


La statue alla droit dans l’ombre 4a la statue; 

Et celui qui marchait regarda fixement 

Celui qui songeait triste, immobile et dormant, 

A travers la noirceur des sombres branches d’arbre. 


L’homme de bronze alors dit 4 "homme de marbre: 


— Viens donc voir si ton fils est 4 sa place encor.” 


The marble statue obeys the bronze, and the white and black horse- 
men side by side continue their journey until they come to another 
royal image, this time again of bronze— 


‘*Cet homme n’était pas un homme, mais un dieu. 


Son front, qui semblait fait pour le ciel toujours bleu, 
Se haussait arrogant, comme indigné de l’ombre ; 

On voyait sur sa téte un vague soleil sombre ; 

Il rayonnait lugubre ; il avait l’air fatal 

Et superbe, que donne aux morts le piédestal, 

Et tout ce qu’un yainqueur répand d’horreur sacrée 
Quand le roi qui détruit contient un dieu qui crée. 
C’était un roi de bronze ainsi que le premier ; 

Il n’avait ni brassards, ni haubert, ni cimier, 

Et, beau comme Apollon, était nu comme Hercule ; 
On voyait se courber, noirs dans le crépuscule, 
Quatre fleuves, l’Escaut, l’Ister, le Doubs, le Rhin, 
Sous les quatre sabots de son cheval d’airain ; 
Tranquille, il paraissait écouter dans les brises 

Des chocs de bataillons, des cris de villes prises ; 

Et sa criniére était d’un lion; et, sans voix, 

Sans geste, il commandait; il semblait tendre aux rois 
Sa fiére épée, 4 Dieu, dans |’azur solitaire, 

Sa main, et son orteil aux baisers de la terre.” 


The summons is repeated here also, and Louis XIV., after a brief 
dialogue, joins the cavaleade in search of Louis XV. They ride 
silently, as before, “‘l’aieul passant les fils de sa téte plus haute.” 

VOL, XXX. N.S. E 
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Then the poet interrupts his legend in quest of a contrast to the 
three sculptured kings. He finds it in “ Les Cariatides,” the strange 
sculptures of Germain Pilon, types of the people, crushed, grotesque, 
indignant. A long meditation on this theme follows, and then the 
narrative resumes. The masks burst into laughter as the monarchs 
pass, and one speaks— 


‘Et celui qui riait le plus haut dans le gouffre, 
Larve ayant dans les dents une lueur de soufre, 
Face mystérieuse aux cyniques sourcils 
Soudain épanouie en fauve Némésis, 

Jeta ce cri: 


—Troupeau, tourbe, foule hagarde, 
Manants, réveillez-yous! populace, regarde ; 
Ouvrez vos yeux obscurs de larmes chassieux ; 
Voici trois de vos rois qui marchent sous les cieux. 
Leur front ala noirceur que laisse un diadéme. 
Ils ont plus d’ombre en eux que n’en a la nuit méme; 
Car c’est, aprés la mort, le sort de tous ces dieux, 
Plus ténébreux, ayant été plus radieux. 
Tis vont. Owudonc vont-ils? Allez! allez! qu’importe! 
Vous n’avez pas besoin qu’on vous pousse la porte, 
Rois! la route est pavée et large est le terrain ; 
Allez! — L’un est en marbre et deux sont en airain; 
Ces rois sont faits des cceurs de tous les rois leurs péres. — 
Vous tous, réveillez-vous au fond des vos repaires, 
Serfs qui depuis mille ans trainez l’immense croix, 
Ht regardez passer ces spectres qui sont rois! 
Vous en avez pleuré, voici l'heure d’en rire. 


Qui sont-ils? Ecoutez ce que je vais yous dire.” 


Then follows a long satiric description of the three reigns, that of 
the reign of Louis XIV. being, as may be supposed, especially severe. 
But the three kings advance, and the fourth whom they seek has to 
be described. Readers of “La Pitié supréme” may easily imagine 
the description. At last the Three reach the site of the statue of 
the Well-beloved ; the site—for the statue has gone. In its place 
rise two black beams, supporting a triangular blade of livid steel ; 
the figures 93 are traced on the dark sky by pallid clouds, and 
under the accursed instrument lies a severed head. 


‘« Et les trois cavaliers frémirent; et, froissant 
Vaguement le pommeau de sa lugubre épée, 
L’aicul de bronze dit 4 la téte coupée 
(Dialogue funébre et du gouffre écouté) : 


— Ah! lexpiation, dans ce lieu redouté, 

Régne sans doute avec quelque ange pour ministre ? 
Quel est ton crime, 6 toi qui vas, téte sinistre, 

Plus pale que le Christ sur son noir crucifix ? 

— Je suis le petit-fils de votre petit-fils. 


—~ Et d’ou viens-tu ? 
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— Dutréne. O rois, l’aube est terrible! 
— Spectre, quelle est la-bas cette machine horrible ? 
— Crest la fin, dit la téte au regard sombre et doux. 
— Et qui donc I’a construite ? 


— O mes péres, c’est yous.” 


It is impossible to praise too highly the execution of this somewhat 
hasardous design. In such a thing the least false step changes the 
level at once to that of the ridiculous, and the reader can rarely 
regain the sublime. There is no false step here. The elemental 
accompaniments, the dark night, the turbid rushing water, the flying 
clouds, the rustle of the trees, present a constant framework for the 
central figures—a framework always changing in detail, yet always 
maintaining its sombre sublimity. The behaviour and language of 
the statues—a most dangerous ground to tread on—always harmonises, 
the fantastic and horrible never passes into the merely grotesque. 
Even in the most questionable parts, the long digression on Germain 
Pilon and his work, and the historical sketches of the rather loqua- 
cious mask, the measure is still kept. The reader never loses the 
sense of the main picture ; the sombre night and the ghostly statues 
still fill up the foreground, and the adjuncts are what adjuncts should 
be, complementary and not distracting. The author seems, despite 
the attractions and temptations of his grandiose and shadowy subject, 
to exercise a stricter control over his language than is sometimes the 
case with him. He has on the whole resisted the temptations into 
which what has been well called his proficiency in the “science des 
noms ” sometimes leads him. The proper names are for once not in 
the least overdone, and shot the verse without double shotting it. 
On the total-impression theory, hardly any work of his, and certainly 

‘no recent work of any other living poet, comes out so well. The 
cavalcade of the kings fixes itself in the imagination and the memory 
among the durable possessions of both, and no one who has the requisite 
faculty of being impressed will ever read of the statue which has so 
frequent a place in French literature without remembering the lines 
already quoted—-without saying to himself— 


‘* Et la Seine fuyait avec un triste bruit 
Sous ce grand chevalier du gouffre et de la nuit.” 


These two lines furnish, at least so it seems to me, an admirable 
text for any one who feels inclined to analyse the special character 
of Victor Hugo’s poetical power and charm. I can well believe that 
many excellent persons, quite capable of feeling the poetical pleasure 
in some of its forms, may see nothing particular in them. ‘“ And 
the Seine fled with a.sad sound under this great horseman of the 
gulf and the night.” An expression partly commonplace and partly 
EB 2 
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bombastic ; permissible perhaps to a Frenchman whose poetry is 
composed in equal parts of commonplace and bombast? Yet, again, 
I can believe that there are others, not quite so much out of court, 
who see in the matter of it a vigorous and powerful presentation of 
a striking image, and who accept it as such. It is well; but it is 
not enough. To feel the full ivresse de Victor Hugo, the peculiar 
excitement which makes the blood (compounded of water and ink) 
of veteran writers run quicker, and tears rise to eyes which are 
bleared by the perusal of ten thousand volumes of dull prose and 
duller verse, the means used to produce the picture, and not merely 
the picture itself, must be studied till they can be instantaneously 
appreciated. The even and almost stealthy flow of the first line, 
diversified by no specially sounding syllable, and with a hardly 
noticeable cesura; the swell and crash of the second, the very 
contrast of form and cadence in the members of the last half of it, all 
enter into the total effect, and must all be appreciated if the full 
pleasure that the couplet can give is to be felt. I know, of course, 
what is commonly said against this style of criticism, that-it is 
pedantry when it is not affectation, and affectation when it is not 
pedantry. So be it; but it-is at any rate a gratissimus error, if it be 
not something very different from an error at all. It certainly does 
not prevent us who are of its faction from enjoying the poets who seem 
to be (not that they are really so when they are good for anything) 
less suitable for such treatment, and whom our adversaries prefer. 
It certainly enables us to enjoy poets whom these adversaries regard 
with a puzzled contempt that somehow does not seem to reach the 
true and indubitable luxury of genuine scientific scorn. And, as 
has been often contended, and must be contended again and again 
till it is admitted, it saves us from the inevitable drawback to which 
our enemies are exposed, They are at the mercy of the poet’s senti- 
ments instead of being able to enjoy whatever he gives them. Of 
course there are persons for whom Les Quatre Vents de U’ Esprit will 
have an additional zest because the author is a republican, an anti- 
formalist and anti-dogmatist, if not exactly an anti-christian, a 
holder of wild and impracticable social theories, an egotist, a patriot 
almost absurdly borné in his patriotism. But there are other persons, 
and perhaps a greater number, to whom all these characteristics, or 
some of them, are per se unmitigatedly distasteful and absurd. If 
these unlucky people are to stay to argue with the politician, to 
excommunicate the heretic, to ridicule the opponent of capital 
punishment and the believer in the divine mission of France and 
Paris, they will have very little time, perhaps very little inclination, 
to enjoy the poet. Let us therefore begin at the other end and 
enjoy first—and, for the matter of that, last too. The Four Winds of 
the Spirit blow where they list, and the wise man uses’ them for his 
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pleasure and his profit without caring for the quarter whence or 
whither they blow. If these be commonplaces, as they doubtless 
are, they are commonplaces which a comparatively small proportion 
of the English reading public has mastered in reference to Victor 
Hugo. His matter is frequently aggressive, and too many people 
insist on picking up the challenge. His manner is a manner 
which requires from an Englishman a little trouble to master its 
secret, and too few people give themselves that trouble. It is almost 
inconceivable that any ear which has undergone the moderate 
amount of training necessary, should be deaf to the magnificent musie 
of the Alexandrine as here discoursed. The measure is not more 
different from the English decasyllable than the English decasyllable 
is from the Latin hexameter, yet no Englishman of ordinary cultiva- 
tion finds any difficulty in enjoying the latter. The only solid explana- 
tion of the otherwise unaccountable antipathy which the Alexandrine 
meets among us, is the supposition that the comparatively flat and 
monotonous versification of Racine, in which most Englishmen first 
make its acquaintance, irremediably disgusts the ear. It is needless to 
say that the blank verse of Shakespeare is not so different from the 
blank verse of Young, as is the Alexandrine of Victor Hugo from the 
Alexandrine of Racine. Of the Cornelian line (when the Jutin was 
present) it is indeed the child. But it displays an atavism which 
makes it still more resemble older ancestors, the nervous strength 
of Regnier, the crash and burst of d’Aubigné, the majestic volume 
and wave-like flow of the better part of Du Bartas. There is, perhaps, 
no measure (other than lyrical) the intrinsic beauty, variety, and in- 
terest of which are at once more independent of the subject, and yet 
more ready to lend themselves to its interpretation. Nor is there any 
book that I know which illustrates the different capacities of the Alex- 
andrine, narrative, descriptive, dramatic, and (with the limitations 
mentioned earlier) satiric, better than this. This peculiarity it owes to 
its definitely and deliberately miscellaneous and illustrative character. 
It has been well said of Victor Hugo that no poet, when he has once 
got a grip of his reader, has a greater power of transporting. 
Whether that grip is ever fixed or not, is of course very much the 
reader’s own affair. It is sufficiently known what persons not desti- 
tute of intellect have thought of Shakespeare, and the present writer 
once knew an estimable man who returned a volume of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s earlier and best lyrics, sorrowfully remarking that “‘he could 
not read it, it was just like prose.” A certain amount of good-will 
and of natural aptitude must be contributed by those who trust them- 
selves to this Chariot of the Four Winds. But those who have made 
the voyage will hardly forget it, and will tread the lower earth in 
future with fuller and gladder memories and with loftier thoughts. 
GrEoRGE SaINTsBURY. 











COMPOUND POLITICAL HEADS. - 


In the preceding chapter on chiefs and kings, we traced the 
development of the first element in that tri-une political structure 
which everywhere shows itself at the outset. We pass now to the 
development of the second element—the group of leading men 
among whom the chief is, at first, merely the most conspicuous. 
Under~ what conditions this so evolves as to subordinate the other 
two, what causes make it narrower, and what causes widen it until it 
passes into the third, we have here to observe. 

If the innate feelings and aptitudes of a race have large 
shares in determining the sizes and cohesions of the social groups 
it forms, still more must they have large shares in determining 
the relations which arise among the members of such groups. 
While the mode of life followed tends to generate this or that political 
structure, its effects are always complicated by the effects of in- 
sherited character. Whether or not the primitive state in which 
governing power is equally distributed among all warriors or all elders, 
passes into the state in which governing power is monopolized by one, 
depends in part on the life of the group as predatory or peaceful and 
in part on the natures of its members as prompting them to oppose 
dictation more or less doggedly. A few facts will make this clear. 

The Arafuras (Papuan Islanders) who “live in peace and brotherly 
love,” have no other “authority among them than the decisions of 
their elders.” Among the harmless Todas “all disputes, and 
questions of right and wrong are settled either by arbitration or 
by a Punchayet—.c., a council of five.” Of the Bodo and Dhimals, 
described as averse to military service, and “totally free from arro- 
gance, revenge, cruelty, and fierté,’’ we read that though each of 
their small communities has a nominal head who pays the tribute 
on its behalf, yet he is without power, and “disputes are settled 
among themselves by juries of elders.” In these cases, besides 
absence of the causes which bring about chiefly supremacy, may be 
noted the presence of causes which directly hinder it. The 
Papuans generally, typified by the Arafuras above-named, while 
they are described by Modera, Ross, and Kolff, as “ good-natured,” 
“of a mild disposition,” kind and peaceful to strangers, are 
said by Earl to be unfit for military action: “their impatience of 

-control . . . utterly precludes that organization which would 
enable ” the Papuans “ to stand their ground against encroachments.” 
The Bodo and Dhimils, while “ they are void of all violence towards 
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their own people or towards their neighbours,”’ also “resist injunctions, 
injudiciously urged, with dogged obstinacy.” And of a kindred “ very 
fascinating people,” the Lepchas, amiable, peaceful, kind, as travel- 
lers unite in describing them, and who will not take service as 
soldiers, we are told that they will “undergo great privation rather 
than submit to oppression or injustice.” 

Where the innate tendency to resist coercion is strong, we find 
this uncentralized political organization maintained, notwithstanding 
the warlike activities which tend to initiate settled chieftainship. 
The Nagas “ acknowledge no king among themselves, and deride the 
idea of such a personage among others ;”’ their “ villages are con- 
tinually at feud;’’ ‘every man being his own master, his passions and 
inclinations are ruled by his share of brute force.” And then we 
further find that— 


‘* Petty disputes and disagreements about property are settled by a council 
of elders, the litigants voluntarily submitting to their arbitration. But cor- 
rectly speaking, there is not the shadow of a constituted authority in the Naga 
community, and, wonderful as it may seem, this want of government does not 
lead to any marked degree of anarchy and confusion.” 


Similarly among such peoples, remote in type, as many of the warlike 
tribes of North America. Speaking of these Indians in general, 
Schoolcraft says that “they all wish to govern, and not to be 
governed. Every Indian thinks he has a right to do as he pleases, 
and that no one is better than himself; and he will fight before he 
will give up what he thinks right.” Of the Comanches, as an 
example, he remarks that “the democratic principle is strongly 
implanted in them ;” and that for governmental purposes “ public 
councils are held at regular intervals during the year.”’ Further, we 
read that in districts of ancient Central America there existed 
somewhat more advanced societies which, though warlike, were 
impelled by a kindred jealousy to provide against monopoly of 
power. The government was by an elective council of old men who 
appointed a war chief; and this war chief, “if suspected of plotting 
against the safety of the commonwealth, or for the purpose of 
securing supreme power in his own hands, was rigorously put to 
death by the council.”’ 

Though the specialities of character which thus lead certain kinds 
of men in early stages to originate compound political headships, and 
to resist, even under the stress of war, the rise of single political 
headships, are innate, we are not without clues to the circumstances 
which have made them innate; and with a view to interpretations 
presently to be made, it will be useful to glance at these. The Co- 
manches and kindred tribes, roaming about in small bands, active and 
skilful horsemen, have, through long past periods, been so conditioned 
as to make coercion of one man by another difficult. So, too, has it 
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been, though in another way, with the Nagas. “They inhabit a rough 
and intricate mountain range ;” and their villages are perched “on 
the crests of ridges.” Again, very significant evidence is furnished by 
an incidental remark of Captain Burton to the effeet that in Africa, 
as in Asia, there are three distinctly marked forms of government 
—military despotisms, feudal monarchies, and rude republics: the 
rude republics being those formed by the “Bedouin tribes, the hill 
people, and the jungle races.” Clearly, the names of these last 
show that they inhabit regions which, hindering by their physical 
characters a centralized form of government, favour a more diffused 
form of government, and the less decided political subordination 
which is its concomitant. 

These facts are obviously related to certain other facts with 
which they must be joined. We have seen that it is relatively 
easy to form a large society if the country is one within which 
all parts are readily accessible, while it has barriers through 
which exit is difficult; and that, conversely, formation of a large 
society is prevented, or greatly delayed, by difficulties of communi- 
cation within the occupied area, and by facilities of escape from it. 
But, as we now see, not only is political integration under its primary 
aspect of increasing mass hindered by these last-named physical con- 
ditions, but there is hindrance to the development of a more 
integrated form of government. That which impedes social con- 
solidation also impedes the concentration of political power. 

The truth here chiefly concerning us, however, is that the continued 
presence of the one or the other set of conditions fosters a character 
to which either the centralized or the diffused kind of political 
organization is appropriate. Existence, generation after generation, 
in a region where despotic control has arisen, produces an adapted 
type of nature; partly by daily habit and partly by survival of those 
most fit for living under such control. Contrariwise, in a region 
favouring maintenance of their independence by small groups, there 
is a strengthening, through successive ages, of sentiments averse to 
restraint ; since not only are these sentiments exercised in all by 
resisting the efforts from time to time made to subordinate them, but, 
on the average, those who most pertinaciously resist are those who, 
remaining unsubdued, and transmitting their characte’s to posterity, 
determine the tribal character. 

Having thus glanced at the effects of the factors, external and 
internal, as displayed in simple tribes, we shall uaderstand how 
they co-operate when, by migration or otherwise, sucl. tribes fall into 
circumstances which favour the growth of large sociegies. 


The case of an uncivilized people of the nagure described, 
who have in rcent times shown what occurs whenj union of small 
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groups into great ones is prompted, will best initiate the interpre- 
tation. 

The Iroquois nations, each made up of many tribes previously 
hostile, had to defend themselves against European invaders. Com- 
bination for this purpose among these five (and finally six) nations, 
necessitated a recognition of equality of power among them; since 
agreement to join would not have been arrived at had it been 
required that some divisions should be subject to others. The 
groups had to co-operate on the understanding that their “ rights, 
privileges and obligations” should be the same. Though the 
numbers of permanent and hereditary sachems appointed by the 
respective nations to form the Great Council, differed, yet the voices 
of the several nations were equal. Omitting details of the organiza- 
tion, we have to note first, that for many generations, notwith- 
standing the wars which this league carried on, its constitution 
remained stable—no supreme individual arose; and, second, that 
this equality of power among the groups co-existed with inequality 
within each group: the people had no share in its government. 

A clue is thus furnished to the genesis of those compound head- 
ships with which ancient history familiarizes us. We are enabled 
to see how there came to co-exist in the same societies, some institu- 
tions of a despotic kind, with other institutions of a kind appearing 
to be based on the principle of equality, and often confounded with 
free institutions. Let us recall the antecedents of those early 
European peoples who developed governments of this form. 

During the wandering pastoral life, subordination to a single 
head, growing naturally out of fatherhood, was fostered. A re- 
calcitrant member of any group had either to submit to the authority 
under which he had grown up, or, throwing off its yoke, had to 
leave the group and face those risks which unprotected life in the 
desert threatened. The establishment of this subordination was 
furthered by the more frequent survival of groups in which it was 
greatest; since, in the conflicts between groups, those of whick 
the members were insubordinate, ordinarily being both smaller and 
less able to co-operate effectually, were the more likely to disappear: 
But now to the fact that in such families and clans, circumstances 
fostered obedience to the father and to the patriarch, has to be added 
the fact above emphasized, that circumstances also fostered the senti- 
ment of liberty in the relations between clans. The exercise 
of power by one of them over another, was made difficult by wide 
scattering and by great mobility; and with successful opposition to 
external coercion, or evasion of it, carried on through numberless 
generations, the tendency to resent and resist all strange authority 
was likely to become strong. 

Whether, when groups thus disciplined aggregate, they assume 
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this or that form of political organization, depends partly, as already 
implied, on the conditions into which they fall. Even could we 
omit those differences between Mongols, Semites, and Aryans, 
established in prehistoric times by causes unknown to us—even had 
complete likeness of nature been produced in them by long con- 
tinuance of pastoral life; yet large societies formed by combina- 
tions of these small ones, could be similar in type only under similar 
circumstances. Hence, probably, the reason why Mongols and 
Semites, where they have settled and multiplied, have failed to main- 
tain the autonomies of their hordes after combination of them, and to 
evolve the resulting institutions. Even the Aryans, among whom 
chiefly the less concentrated forms of political rule have arisen, yield 
an illustration. Originally inheriting in common the mental traits 
generated during their life in the Hindu Koosh and its neighbour- 
hood, the different divisions of the race have developed different 
institutions and accompanying characters. Those of them who spread 
into the plains of India, where great fertility made possible a large 
population, to the control of which there were small physical impedi- 
ments, lost their independence of nature, and did not evolve 
political systems like those which grew up among their Western 
kindred, under conditions favourable for maintaining the original 
character. 

The implication is, then, that where groups of the patriarchal type | 
fall into regions permitting considerable growth of population, but 
having physical structures which impede the centralization of power, 
compound political headships will arise, and for a time sustain them- 
selves, through co-operation of the two factors—independence of local 
groups and need for union in war. Let us consider some examples. 


The island of Crete has numetous high mountain valleys con- 
taining good pasturage, and provides many seats for strongholds 
—seats which ruins prove that the ancient inhabitants utilized. 
Similarly with the mainland of Greece. A complicated mountain 
system cuts off its parts from one another and renders each difficult 
of access. Especially is this so in the Peloponnesus ; and, above all, 
in the part occupied by the Spartans. It has been remarked that 
the State which possesses both sides of Taygetus, has it in its 
power to be master of the peninsula: “it is the Acropolis of the 
Peloponnese, as that country is of the rest of Greece.” 

When, over the earlier inhabitants, there came the successive 
waves of Hellenic conquerors, these brought with them the type of 
nature and organization common to the Aryans, displaying the 
united traits above described. Such a people taking possession of 
such a land,-inevitably fell in course of time ‘‘into as many indepen- 
dent clans as the country itself was divided by its mountain chains 
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into valleys and districts.” From separation there resulted alien- 
ation ; so that those remote from one another, becoming strangers, 
became enemies. In early Greek times the clans, occupying mountain 
villages, were so liable to incursions from one another that the 
planting of fruit trees was a waste of labour. There existed a state 
like that seen at present among such Indian-hill tribes as the Nagas. 
Though preserving the tradition of a common descent, and owning 
allegiance to the oldest male representative of the patriarch, a people 
spreading over a region which thus cut off from one another even 
adjacent small groups, and still more those remoter clusters of groups 
arising in course of generations, would inevitably become disunited 
in government: subjection to a general head would be more and 
more difficult to maintain, and subjection to local heads would alone 
continue practicable. Moreover, there must arise, under such con- 
ditions, increasing causes of insubordination, as well as great 
difficulties in maintaining subordination. When the various branches 
of a common family spread into localities so shut off from one 
another as to prevent intercourse, their respective histories, and the 
lines of descent of their respective heads, must become unknown, or 
but partially known, to one another; and claims to supremacy made 
now by this local head and now by that, are certain to be disputed. 
When we remember how, even in settled societies having records, 
there have been perpetual conflicts about rights of succession, and 
how, down to our own day, there are frequent law-suits to decide on 
heirships to titles and properties, we cannot but infer that in a state 
like that of the early Greeks, the difficulty of establishing the legi- 
timacy of general headships, conspiring with the desire to assert 
independence and the ability to maintain it, inevitably entailed lapse 
into numerous local headships. Of course, under conditions varying 
ineach locality, splittings-up of wider governments into narrower went 
to different extents; and naturally, too, re-establishments of wider 
governments or extensions of narrower ones in some cases took 
place. But, generally, the tendency under such conditions must 
have been to form small independent groups, severally having the 
patriarchal type of organization. Hence, then, the decay of such 
kingships as are implied in the Iliad. As Grote writes—‘ When we 
approach historical Greece, we find that (with the exception of 
Sparta) the primitive, hereditary, unresponsible monarch, uniting in 
himself all the functions of government, has ceased to reign.””* 
(1),While I am writing, the just-issued third volume of Mr. Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 
supplies me with an instructive illustration of the process above indicated. From his 
account it appears that the original Celtic tribes which formed the earldoms of Moray, 
Buchan, Athol, Angus, Menteith, became broken up into clans; and how influential was 
the physical character of the country in producing this result, we are shown by the fact 


that this change took place in the parts of them which fell within the highland country. 
Describing the smaller groups which resulted, Mr. Skene says :—‘ While the clan, 
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But now what will happen when a cluster of clans of common 
descent, which have become independent and hostile, are simul- 
taneously endangered by enemies to whom they are not at all akin, 
or but remotely akin? Habitually they will sink their differences 
and co-operate for defence. But on what terms will they co-operate? 
Even among friendly groups joint action would be hindered if 
some claimed supremacy; and among groups having outstanding 
feuds there could be no joint action save on a footing of equality. 
The common defence would, therefore, be directed by a body formed 
of the heads of the co-operating small societies; and if the co-opera- 
tion for defence was prolonged, or became changed by success into co- 
operation for offence, this temporary controlling body would tend to 
become a permanent one holding the small societies together. The 
special characters of this compound head would, of course, vary with 
the circumstances. Where the traditions of the united clans agreed 
in identifying some one chief as the lineal representative of the 
original patriarch or hero, from whom all descended, precedence and 
some extra authority would be permitted to him. Where claims 
derived from descent were disputed, personal superiority or election 
would determine which member of the compound head should take 
the lead. If within each of the component groups the power of its 
chief was unqualified, there would result from union of such chiefs a 
close oligarchy ; while the closeness of the oligarchy would become 
less in proportion as recognition of the authority of each chief, 
given by nearness in blood to the divine or semi-divine ancestor, 
diminished. And in cases where there came fo be incorporated 
numerous aliens, owing allegiance to the heads of none of the com- 
ponent groups, there would come into play influences tending still 
more to widen the oligarchy. 

Such, we may conclude, were the origins of those compound head- 
ships of the Greek states which existed at the beginning of the 
historic period. In Crete, where there survived the tradition of 
primitive kingship, but where dispersion and subdivision of clans 
had brought about a condition in which “ different towns carried on 
open feuds,” there were “patrician houses, deriving their rights 
from the early ages of royal government,” who continued “ to retain 
possession of the administration.”” In Corinth the line of Herakleid 
viewed as a single community, thus consisted of the chief, with his kinsmen to a certain 
limited degree of relationship ; the commonalty who were of the same blood, who all 
bore the same name, and his dependants, consisting of subordinate septs of native men, 
who did not claim to be of the blood of the chief, but were either probably descended 
from the more ancient occupiers of the soil, or were broken men from other clans, who 
had taken protection with him. . . . Those kinsmen of the chief who acquired the pro- 
perty of their land founded families. . . . The most influential of these was that of 


the oldest cadet in the family which had becn longest separated from the main stem, and 


usually presented the appearance of a rival house little less powerful than that of the 
chief.” 
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kings “subsides gradually, through a series of empty names, into 
the oligarchy denominated Bacchiade. . . . . The persons so named 
were all accounted descendants of Héraklés, and formed the govern- 
ing caste in the city.” So was it with Megara. According to 
tradition, this arose by combination of several villages inhabited by 
kindred tribes, which, originally in antagonism with Corinth, had, 
probably in the course of this antagonism, become consolidated into 
an independent state. And at the opening of the historic period 
the like had happened in Sikyon and other places. Though in 
Sparta kingship had survived under an anomalous form, yet the 
joint representatives of the primitive king, still reverenced because 
the tradition of their divine descent was preserved, had become 
little more than members of the governing oligarchy, retaining 
certain prerogatives. And though it is true that in its earliest histori- 
cally-known stage, the Spartan oligarchy did not present the form 
which would spontaneously arise from the union of the heads of 
clans for co-operation in war—though it had become elective within a 
limited class of persons; yet the fact that an age of not less than sixty 
was a qualification, harmonizes with the belief that it at first con- 
sisted of the heads of the respective groups, who were always the 
eldest sons of the eldest; and that these groups with their heads, 
described as having been in pre-Lykurgean times “ the most lawless 
of all the Greeks,” became united by that continuous militant life 
which distinguished them.’ 


(1) As bearing on historical interpretations at large, and especially on interpretations 
to be made in this work, let me point out further reasons than those given by Grote and 
others for rejecting the tradition that the Spartan constitution was the work of Lykur- 
gus. The universal tendency to ascribe an effect to the most conspicuous proximate 
cause, is especially strong where the effect is one of which the causation is involved. 
Our own time has furnished an illustration in the ascription of Corn-law Repeal to Sir 
Robert Peel, and after him to Messrs. Cobden and Bright: leaving Colonel Thompson 
un-named. In the next generation the man who for a time carried on the fight single- 
handed, and forged sundry of the weapons used by the victors, will be unheard of in 
connexion with it. It is not enough, however, to suspect that Lykurgus was simply 
the finisher of other men’s work. We may reasonably suspect that the work was that of 
no man, but simply that of the needs and the conditions. This may be seen in the institu- 
tion of the public mess. If we ask what will happen with a small people who, for 
generations spreading as conquerors, have a contempt for all industry, and who, when 
not at war, pass their time in exercises fitting them for war, it becomes manifest that 
at first the daily assembling to carry on these exercises will entail the daily bringing 
of provisions by each. As happens in those pic-nics in which all who join contribute 
to the common repast, a certain obligation respecting qualities and quantities will natu- 
rally arise—an obligation which, repeated daily, will pass from custom into law: ending 
in a specification of the kinds and amounts of food. Further, it is to be expected that as 
the law thus arises in an age when food is coarse and unvaried, the simplicity of the 
diet, originally unavoidable, will eventually be considered as intended—as an ascetic 
regimen deliberately devised. [When writing this I was not aware that, as pointed out 
by Prof. Paley in Fraser’s Magazine, for February, 1881, that among the Greeks of later 
times, it was common to have dinners to which each guest brought his share of provi- 
sions, and that those who contributed little and consumed much were objects of satire. 
This fact greatly increases the probability that the Spartan mess originated as suggested. ] 
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The Romans exemplify the rise of a compound headship under 
conditions which, though partially different from those the Greeks 
were subject to, were allied fundamentally. In its earliest-known 
_ state, Latium was occupied by village-communities, which were 
united into cantons, while these cantons formed a league headed by 
Alba—a canton regarded as the oldest and most eminent. This 
combination was for joint defence; as is shown by the fact that 
each group of clan-villages composing a canton, had an elevated 
stronghold in common, and also by the fact that the league of 
cantons had for its centre and place of refuge, Alba, the most 
strongly placed as well as the oldest. The component cantons of the 
league were so far independent that there were wars between them ; 
whence we may infer that when they co-operated for joint defence 
it was on substantially equal terms. Thus before Rome existed, the 
people who formed it had been habituated to a kind of life such that, 
with great subordination in each family and clan, and partial subor- 
dination within each canton (which was governed by a prince, 
council of elders, and assembly of warriors), there went a union of 
heads of cantons, who were in no degree subordinate one to another. 
When the inhabitants of three of these cantons, the Ramnians, 
Tities, and Luceres, began to occupy the tract on which Rome stands, 
they brought with them their political organization. The oldest 
Roman patricians bore the names of rural clans belonging to these 
cantons. Whether, when seating themselves on the Palatine hills 
and on the Quirinal, they preserved their cantonal divisions, is not 
clear; though it seems probable d priori. But, however this may be, 
there is proof that they fortified themselves against one another, as 
well as against outer enemies. The “mount-men”’ of the Pala- 
tine and the “ hill-men ” of the Quirinal were habitually at feud ; 
and even among the minor divisions of those who occupied the 
Palatine, there were dissensions. As Mommsen says, primitive Rome 
was “rather an aggregate of urban settlements than a single city.” 
And that the clans who formed these settlements brought with them 
their enmities, is to be inferred from the fact that not only did they 
fortify the hills on which they fixed themselves, but even “the 
houses of the old and powerful families were constructed somewhat 
after the manner of fortresses.” 

So that again, in the case of Rome, we see a cluster of small inde- 
pendent communities allied in blood but partially antagonistic, which 
had to co-operate against enemies on such terms as all would agree to. 
In early Greece the means of defence were, as Grote remarks, greater 
than the means of attack; and it was the same in early Rome. 
Hence, while coercive rule within each family and small group was 
easy, there was difficulty in extending coercion over many groups: 
fortified as they were against one another. Moreover, the stringency 
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of government within each settlement constituting the primitive 
city, was diminished by facility of escape from one and admission into 
another. As we have seen among simple tribes, desertions take 
place when the rule is unduly harsh; and we may infer that, 
within each of these clustered settlements, there was a check on exer- 
cise of force by the heads of the more powerful families over those 
of the less powerful, caused by the fear that migration might weaken 
the settlement and strengthen an adjacent one. Thus the cir- 
cumstances were such that when, for defence of the primitive city, 
co-operation became needful, the heads of the clans included in the 
several settlements came to have substantially equal powers. The 
original senate was the collective body of clan-elders; and “ this 
assembly of elders was the ultimate*holder of the ruling power” it 
was “an assembly of kings.” At the same time, the heads of 
families in each clan, forming the body of burgesses, stood, for like 
reasons, on equal footing. Primarily for command in war, there 
was an elected head, who was also chief magistrate. Though not 
having the authority given by alleged divine descent, he had the 
authority given by supposed divine approval; and, himself bearing the 
insignia of a god, he retained till death the absoluteness appropriate 
toone. But besides the fact that the choice, originally made by 
the senate, had to be again practically made by it in case of sudden 
vacancy ; and besides the fact that each king, nominated by his 
predecessor, had to be approved by the assembled burgesses ; there is 
the fact that his power was exclusively executive. The assembly 
of burgesses “ was in law superior to, rather than co-ordinate with, 
the king.” Further, in the last resort was exercised the still supe- 
rior power of the senate; which was the guardian of the law and 
could veto the joint decision of king and burgesses. Thus the con- 
stitution was in essence an oligarchy of heads of clans, included in 
an oligarchy of heads of houses—a compound oligarchy which became 
unqualified when kingship was suppressed. And here should be 
emphasized the truth, sufficiently obvious and yet continually ignored, 
that the Roman Republic which remained when the regal power 
ended, was quite alien in nature to those popular governments with 
which it has been commonly classed. The heads of clans, of which the 
narrower governing body was formed, as well as the heads of families 
which formed the wider governing body, were, indeed, jealous of one 
another’s powers ; and in so far simulated the citizens of a free state who 
indiyidually maintain their equal rights. But these heads severally 
exercised unlimited powers over the members of their households 
and over their clusters of dependants. A community of which the 
component groups severally retained their internal autonomies, with 
the result that the rule within each remained absolute, was nothing 
but an aggregate of small despotisms. Institutions under which 
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the head of each group, besides owning slaves, had such supremacy 
that his wife and children, including even married sons, had no 
more legal rights than cattle, and were at his mercy in life and 
limb, or could be sold into slavery, can be called free institutions 
enly by those who confound similarity of external outline with 
similarity of internal structure.’ 


The formation of compound political heads in later times repeats 
the process in essentials if not in details. In one way or other, 
this result arises when a common need for defence compels co- 
operation, while there exists no means of securing co-operation 
save voluntary agreement, 

Beginning with the example of Venice, we notice first that the 
region occupied by the ancient Veneti included the extensive marshy 
tract formed of the deposits brought down by several rivers to the 
Adriatic—a tract which, in Strabo’s day, was “ intersected in every 
quarter by rivers, streams, and morasses;” so that “ Aquileia and 
Ravenna were then cities in the marshes.” Having for their strong- 
hold this region full of spots accessible only to inhabitants who knew 
the intricate ways to them, the Veneti maintained their independence, 
spite of the efforts of the Romans to subdue them, until the days of 
Cesar. In later days, kindred results were more markedly displayed 
in that part of this region specially characterized by inaccessibility. _ 
From the earliest times the islets, or rather mud-banks, on which 
Venice stands, were inhabited by a maritime people. Lach islet, 
secure in the midst of its tortuous lagunes, had a popular government 
of annually elected tribunes. And these original governments, ex- 
isting at the time when there came several thousands of fugitives, 
driven from the mainland by the invading Huns, survived under 
the form of a rude confederation. As we have seen happens in 
other cases, the union into which these independent little com- 
munities were forced for purposes of joint defence, was disturbed by 
feuds; and it was only under the stress of opposition to aggress- 
ing Lombards on the one side and Sclavonic pirates on the other, 
that a general assembly of nobles, clergy, and citizens appointed a 
duke or doge to direct the combined forces and to restrain internal 
factions: being superior to the tribunes of the united islets and 
subject only to this body which appointed him. What changes 
subsequently took place—how, beyond the restraints imposed by 
the general assembly, the doge was presently put under the check 


(1) I should have thought it needless to insist on so obvious a truth had it not been 
that even still there continues this identification of things so utterly different. Within 
these few years has been published a magazine-article by an historian, describing the 
corruptions of the Roman Republic during its latter days, with the appended moral 
that such were, and are, likely to be the results of democratic government. 
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of two elected councillors, and on important occasions had to summon 
the principal citizens ; how there came afterwards a representative 
council, which underwent from time to time changes—does not now 
concern us. Here we have simply to note that, as in preceding cases, 
the component groups being favourably circumstanced for severally 
maintaining their independence of one another, the imperative need 
for union against enemies initiated a rude compound headship, 
which, notwithstanding the centralizing effects of war, tended to 
maintain itself in one or other form. 

On finding allied results among men of a different race but 
occupying a similar region, doubts respecting the process of causa- 
tion must be dissipated. On the area—half land, half sea—formed 
of the sediment brought down by the Rhine and adjacent rivers, 
there early existed scattered families. Living on isolated sand-hills, 
or in huts raised on piles, they were so secure amid their creeks and 
mud-banks and marshes, that they remained unsubdued by the 
Romans. Subsisting at first by fishing, with here and there such 
small agriculture as was possible, and eventually becoming maritime 
and commercial, these people, in course of time, rendered their land 
more habitable by damming out the sea; and they long enjoyed a 
partial if not complete independence. In the third century, “ the low 
countries contained the only free people of the German race.” 
Especially the Frisians, more remote than the rest from invaders, 
“associated themselves with the tribes settled on the limits of the 
German Ocean, and formed with them a connexion celebrated under 
the title of the ‘Saxon League.’”” Though, at a later time, the inha- 
bitants of the low countries fell under the power of France; yet the 
nature of their habitat continued to give them such advantages in 
resisting foreign control, that they organized themselves after their 
own fashion notwithstanding interdicts. ‘“‘ From the time of Charle- 
magne, the people of the ancient Menapia, now become a prosperous 
commonwealth, formed political associations to raise a barrier against 
the despotic violence of the Franks.”” Meanwhile the Frisians, who, 
after centuries of resistance to the Franks, were obliged to yield and 
render small tributary services, retained their internal autonomy. 
They formed “a confederation of rude but self-governed maritime 
provinces :’’ each of these seven provinces being divided into districts 
severally governed by elective heads with their councils, and the 
whole being under a general elective head and a general council. 

Of illustrations which modern times have furnished, must be 
named those which again show us the effects of a mountainous 
region. The most notable is, of course, that of Switzerland. Sur- 
rounded by forests, ‘among marshes, and rocks, and glaciers, tribes 
of scattered shepherds had, from the early times of the Roman 
conquest, found a land of refuge from the successive invaders of the 
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rest: of Helvetia.’’ In the labyrinths of the Alps, accessible-to those 
only who knew the ways to them, their cattle fed unseen ; and against 
straggling bands of marauders who might discover their retreats, they 
had great facilities for defence. These districts—which eventually 
became the cantons of Schweitz, Uri, and Unterwalden, originally 
having but one common centre of meeting, but eventually, as 
population increased, getting three, and forming separate political 
organizations—long preserved complete independence. With the 
spread of feudal subordination throughout Europe, they became 
nominally subject to the Emperor; but, refusing obedience to the 
superiors set over them, they entered into a solemn alliance, renewed 
from time to time, toresist outer enemies. Details of their history need 
not detain us. The fact of moment is that in these three cantons, which 
physically favoured in so great.a degree the maintenance of inde- 
pendence by individuals and by groups, the people, while framing 
for themselves free governments, united on equal terms for joint 
defence. And it was these typical ‘‘ Swiss,” as they were the first to 
be called, whose union formed the nucleus of the larger unions 
which, through varied fortunes, eventually grew up. Severally 
independent as were the cantons composing these larger unions, there 
at first existed feuds among them, which were suspended during 
the needs for joint defence. Only gradually did the leagues pass 
from temporary and unsettled forms to a permanent and settled — 
form. ‘Two facts of significance should be added. One is that, ata 
later date, a like process of resistance, federation, and emancipation 
from feudal tyranny, among separate communities occupying small 
mountain valleys, took place in the Grisons and in the Valais: 
regions which, though mountainous, were more accessible than 
those of the Oberland and its vicinity. The other is that the more 
level cantons neither so early nor so completely gained their inde- 
pendence; and, further, that their internal constitutions were less 
free in form. A marked contrast existed between the aristocratic 
republics of Berne, Lucerne, Fribourg, and Soleure, and the pure 
democracies of the forest cantons and the Grisons: in the last of 
which “every little hamlet. resting in an Alpine valley, or perched 
on mountain crag, was an independent community, of which all the 
members were absolutely equal—entitled to vote in every assembly, 
and qualified for every public function.” ‘Each hamlet had 
its own laws, jurisdiction, and privileges:” the hamlets being 
federated into communes, the communes into districts, and the 
districts into a league. 

-Lastly, with the. case of Switzerland may be associated that of 
San. Marino—a little republic which, seated in the Apennines, and 
having. its centre-on a cliff.a thousand feet high, has -retained 
its . independence for fifteen centuries. Here 8,000 people are 
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governed by a senate of 60 and by captains elected. every half-+year,: 
assemblies of the whole people being called on important. eceasions; 
There is a standing army of 18; “taxation is’ reduced to a mere 
nothing ;”’ and officials are paid by the honour of serving. 

One noteworthy difference between the compound heads arising 
under physical conditions of the kinds exemplified, must. -not 
be overlooked—the difference between the oligarchic form and: the 
more or less popular form. As shown at the outset of this ‘section; 
if each of the groups united by militant co-operation is despotically 
ruled—if the groups are severally framed on the patriarchal type, or 
are severally governed by men of supposed divine descent ; then the 
compound head becomes one in which the people at large have no 
share. But if, as in these modern cases, patriarchal authority has 
decayed ; or if belief in divine descent has been undermined. by a 
creed at variance with-it ; or if peaceful habits have weakened that 
coercive authority which war ever strengthens ; then the compound 
head is no longer an assembly of petty despots. With the progress 
of these changes it becomes more and more a head formed of those 
who exercise power not by right of position but by’ right of 
appointment. 


There are other conditions which favour the rise of. com- 


pound heads, temporary if not permanent: those, namely, which 
occur at the dissolutions of preceding organizations. Among people 
habituated through countless generations to personal rule, having 
sentiments appropriate to it, and no conception of anything else, the 
fall of one despot is at once followed by the rise of another ; or, if.a 
large personally-governed empire collapses, its. parts severally 
generate governments for themselves of like kind. But among, less 
servile peoples, the breaking up of political systems having single heads, 
is apt to be followed by the establishment of others having compound 
heads ;. especially where there is a simultaneous separation into 
parts which have not local governments of.stable kinds... . Under 
such, circumstances, there is a return to the primitive. state. ..The 
pre-existing regulative system having fallen, the members. of the 
community are left without any controlling power save the aggregate 
will; and political organization having to commence. afresh, the 
form. first assumed is akin to that which we see in the. assembly,of 
the savage horde, or in the modern public meeting,:. Whence there 
presently results. the rule of a select few subject to; the approval 
of the many. 

In illustration may-first be taken the rise of the Italian republies. 
When, during the ninth-and tenth centuries, the German Emperors, 
who had long been.losing their power to restrain local, antagonisms 
in Italy and the: utrages of .wandering robber: bands,, failed, 
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more than ever to protect their subject communities, and, as a simul- 
taneous result, exercised diminished control over them; it became at 
once necessary and practicable for the Italian towns to develop 
political organizations of their own. Though in these towns there 
were remnants of the old Roman organization, this had obviously 
become effete; for, in time of danger, there was an assembling of 
“ citizens at the sound of a great bell, to concert together the means 
for their common defence.” Doubtless on such occasions were 
marked out the rudiments of those republican constitutions which 
afterwards arose. Though it is alleged that the German Emperors 
allowed the towns to form these constitutions, yet we may reasonably 
conclude, rather, that having no care further than to get their tribute, 
they made no efforts to prevent the towns from forming them. And 
though Sismondi says of the townspeople “ ils cherchérent a se con- 
stituer sur le modéle de la république romaine,” yet we may question 
whether, in those dark days, the people knew enough of Roman 
institutions to be influenced by their knowledge. With more pro- 
bability may we infer that “this meeting of all the men of the state 
capable of bearing arms. . . in the great square,” originally called 
to take measures for repelling aggressors—a meeting which must, 
at the very beginning, have been swayed by a group of dominant 
citizens and must have chosen leaders, was itself the republican 
government in its incipient form. Meetings of this kind, first 
occurring on occasions of emergency, would gradually come into 
use for deciding on all important public questions. Repetition 
would bring greater regularity in the modes of procedure, and 
greater definiteness in the divisions formed; ending in compound 
political heads, presided over by elected chiefs. And that this was 
the case in those early stages of which there remain but vague 
accounts, is shown by the fact that a similar, though somewhat more 
definite, process afterwards occurred at Florence, when the usurping 
nobles were overthrown. Definite records tell us that in 1250 
the citizens assembled at the same moment in the square of Santa 
Croce ; they. divided themselves into fifty groups, of which each 
group chose a captain, and thus formed companies of militia: a 
council of these officers was the first-born authority of this newly 
revived republic.” Clearly that sovereignty of the people which, for 
a time, characterized these small governments, would inevitably arise 
if the political form grew out of the original public meeting; while 
it would be unlikely to have arisen had the political form been 
artificially devised by a limited class. 

That this interpretation harmonizes with the facts which modern 
times have furnished, scarcely needs pointing out. Onan immensely 
larger scale and in ways variously modified, here by the slow collapse 
of an old régime and there by combination for war, the rise of. 
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the first French Republic and of the American Republic have simi- 
larly shown us this tendency towards resumption of the primitive 
form of political organization, when a decayed or otherwise inca- 
pable government is broken up. Greatly obscured by complicating 
circumstances and special incidents as these transformations were, 
we may recognize in them the play of the same general causes. 


In the last chapter we saw that, as conditions determine, the 
first element of the tri-une political structure may be differen- 
tiated from the second in various degrees; beginning with the 
warrior-chief slightly predominant over other warriors, and ending 
with the divine and absolute king, widely distinguished from the 
select few next to him. By the foregoing examples we are shown 
that the second element is, as conditions determine, variously differen- 
tiated from the third: being at the one extreme qualitatively dis- 
tinguished in a high degree and divided from it by an impassable 
barrier, and at the other extreme almost merged into it. 

Here we are introduced to the truth next to be dealt with; 
that not only do conditions determine the various forms which com- 
pound heads assume, but that conditions determine the various 
changes they undergo. There are two leading kinds of such changes 
—those through which the compound head passes towards a less 
popular form, and those through which it passes towards a more 
popular form. We will glance at them in this order. 

Progressive narrowing of the compound head is one of the 
concomitants of continued military activity. Beginning with the 
case of Sparta, the constitution of which in its early form differed 
but little from that which the J/iad shows us existed among the 
Homeric Greeks, we see, in the first place, the tendency towards 
concentration of power in the regulation, made a century after 
Lykurgus, that “in case the people decided crookedly, the senate 
with the kings should reverse their decisions ;” and then we see that 
later, in consequence of the gravitation of property into fewer hands, 
“the number of qualified citizens went on continually diminish- 
ing:” the implication being not only a relatively-increased power 
of the oligarchy, but, probably, a growing supremacy of the 
wealthier members within the oligarchy itself. Turning to the case 
of Rome, ever militant, we find that in course of time inequalities 
increased to the extent that the senate became “an order of lords, 
filling up its ranks by hereditary succession, and exercising collegiate 
misrule;” and then “out of the evil of oligarchy there emerged 
the still worse evil of usurpation of power by particular families.” 
In the Italian Republics, again, perpetually at war one with another, 
there resulted a kindred narrowing of the governing body. The 
nobility, deserting their castles, began to direct “the municipal 
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government of the cities, which consequently, during» this period of 
the Republics, fell chiefly into the hands of the superior families.” 
Then at a later stage, when industrial progress had generated 
wealthy commercial classes, these, competing with the nobles for 
power, and finally displacing them, repeated within their respective 
bodies this same process. The richer gilds deprived the poorer of 
their shares in the choice of the ruling agencies; the privileged 
class was continually narrowed by disqualifying regulations ; and 
newly risen families were excluded by those of long standing. So 
that, as Sismondi points out, such of the numerous Italian Republics 
as remained nominally such at the close of the fifteenth century, were, 
like “Sienna and Lucca, each governed by a single caste of citizens: 
’,..+ had no longer popular governments.” A kindred result 
occurred among the Dutch. . During the wars of the Flemish cities 
with the nobles and with one another, the relatively popular govern- 
ments of the towns became narrowed. The greater gilds excluded the 
lesser from the ruling body, and their members “clothed in the muni- 
cipal purple . . . . ruled with the power of an aristocracy .'. . . the 
local government was often ‘an oligarchy, while the spirit of the 
burghers was peculiarly democratic.” And with ‘these illustrations 
may be joined that furnished by those Swiss cantons which, physi- 
cally characterized in ways less favourable to individual independ- — 
ence, were at the same time given to wars, offensive as well as 
defensive. Berne, Lucerne, Fribourg, Soleure, acquired political 
constitutions in large measure oligarchic; and in “‘ Berne, where the 
nobles had always been in the ascendant, the entire administration 
had fallen into the hands of a few families, with whom it had 
become hereditary.” 

We have next to note as a cause of progressive modification in 
compound heads, that, like simple heads, they are apt to be subordi- 
nated by their administrative agents. The first case to be named is 
one in which this effect is exemplified along with the last—the case of 
Sparta. Originally appointed by the kings to perform prescribed duties, 
the ephors first made the kings subordinate, and eventually subordi- 
nated the senate ; so that they became substantially the rulers. From 
this we may pass to the instance supplied by Venice, where power; 
once exercised by the people, gradually lapsed into the hands ofan 
executive body, the members of which, habitually re-elected, and at 
death replaced by their children, became an aristocracy, whence there 
eventually grew the council of ten, who were, like the Spartan ephors, 
“charged to guard the security of the state with a power higher than 
the law;” and who thus, ‘restrained by no rule,” constituted the 
actual government. Through its many revolutions and changes ‘of 
constitution, Florence exhibited: like tendencies. « The appointed 
administrators, now signoria,; now priors, became able, during: their 
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terms of office, to carry out their ends even to the extent of suspend- 
ing the. constitution: getting the forced assent of the assembled 
people, who were surrounded by armed men. And then, eventually, 
the head executive agent, nominally re-elected from time to time 
but practically permanent, became, in the person of Cosmo di’ 
Medici, the founder of an inherited headship. 

But the liability of the compound political head to become subject 
to its civil agents, is far less than its liability to become subject to its 
military agents. From the earliest times this liability has been ex- 
emplified and commented upon; and, familiar as it is, 1 must here 
Ulustrate and emphasize it, because it directly bears on one of. the 
cardinal truths of political theory. Setting out with the Greeks we 
observe, in the first place, that the tyrants, by whom oligarchies 
were so often overthrown, had armed forces at their disposal. 
Kither the tyrant was “the executive magistrate, upon whom the 
oligarchy themselves had devolved important administrative powers ;” 
or he was a demagogue, who pleaded the alleged interests of the 
community, “in order to surround” himself “with armed defenders :” 
soldiers being in either case the agents of his usurpation. And 
then, in the second place, we see the like done by the successful 
general. As Macchiavelli remarks of the Romans— 

‘*For the further abroad they [the gencrals] carried their arms, the more 
necessary such prolongations [of their commissions] appeared, and the more 
common they became; hence it arose, in the first place, that but a few of 
their Citizens could be employed in the command of armies, and consequently 
few were capable of acquiring any considerable degree of experience or reputa- 
tion; and in the next, that when a Commander in chief was continued for a 
long time in that post, he had an opportunity of corrupting his army to such a 
degree that the Soldiers entirely threw off their obedience to the Senate, and 
acknowledged no authority but his. To this it was owing that Sylla and 


Marius found means to debauch their armies and make them fight against their 
country; and that Julius Cesar was enabled to make himself absolute in 


Rome.” 

The Italian Republics, again, furnish many illustrations. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, those of Lombardy “all sub- 
mitted themselves to the military power of some nobles to whom they 
had intrusted the command of their militias, and thus all lost their 
liberty.” Later times and nearer regions yield instances. At 
home Cromwell showed how the successful general tends to become 
autocrat. In the Netherlands the same thing was exemplified by 
the Van Arteveldes, father and son, and again by Maurice of Nassau ; 
and but for form’s sake it would be needless to name the ¢ase of 
Napoleon. It should be added that not only by command of: armed 
forces is the military chief enabled to seize on supreme power; but 
acquired popularity, especially in a militant nation, places him in a 
position which makesit relatively easy todo this. . Neither their own 
experience, nor the experiences of other nations throughout the 
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past, prevented the French from lately making Marshal Macmahon 
executive head ; and even the Americans, in more than once choosing 
General Grant for president, proved that, predominantly industrial 
though their society is, militant activity promptly caused an inci- 
pient change towards the militant type,.of which an essential trait 
is the union of civil headship with military headship. 

From the influences which tend to narrow compound political 
headships, or change them into single ones, let us pass to the influ- 
ences which tend to widen them. The case of Athens is, of course, 
the first to be considered. To understand this we must remember 
that up to the time of Solon, democratic government did not exist in 
Greece. The only known forms were the oligarchic and the 
despotic; and in those early days, before political speculation began, 
it is certain that there wasnot recognized in theory, a social form wholly 
unknown in practice. We have, therefore, to exclude the notion that 
popular government arose in Athens under the guidance of any pre- 
conceived idea. As having the same implication should be added the 
fact that—Athens being governed by an oligarchy at the time—the 
Solonian legislation served but to qualify and broaden the oligarchy 
and remove crying injustices. In seeking the causes which worked 
through Solon, and also made practicable the re-organization he 
initiated, we shall find them to lie in the direct and indirect influ- 
ences of trade. Grote comments on “ the anxiety, both of Solon and 
of Drako, to enforce among their fellow-citizens industrious and self- 
maintaining habits:”’ a proof that, even before Solon’s time, there 
was in Attica little or no reprobation of ‘sedentary industry, which 
in most other parts of Greece was regarded as comparatively dis- 
honourable.” Moreover, Solon was himself in early life a trader ; 
and his legislation “ provided for traders and artizansa new home at 
Athens, giving the first encouragement to that numerous town-popu- 
lation, both in the city and in the Peirecus, which we find actually 
residing there in the succeeding century.” The immigrants who 
flocked into Attica because of its greater security, Solon was anxious 
to turn rather to manufacturing industry than to cultivation of a soil 
naturally poor ; and one result was “a departure from the primitive 
temper of Atticism, which tended both to cantonal residence and 
rural occupation ;”’ while another result was to increase the number 
of people who stood outside those gentile and phratric divisions, 
which were concomitants of the patriarchal type and of personal rule. 
And then the constitutional changes made by Solon were in lead- 
ing respects towards industrial organization. The introduction of a 
property-qualification for classes, instead of a birth-qualification, 
diminished the rigidity of the political form; since acquirement of 
wealth by industry, or otherwise, made possible an admission into the 
oligarchy, or among others of the privileged. By forbidding self- 
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enslavement of the debtor, and by emancipating those who had been 
self-enslaved, his laws added largely to the enfranchised class as dis- 
tinguished from the slave-class. In another aspect this change, 
leaving equitable contracts untouched, prevented those inequitable 
contracts under which, by a lien on himself, a man gave more than 
an equivalent for the sum he borrowed. And with a decreasing 
number of cases in which there existed the relation of master and 
slave, went an increasing number of cases in which benefits were 
exchanged by agreement. The odium attaching to that lending at 
interest which ended in slavery of the debtor, having disappeared, 
legitimate lending became general and unopposed ; the rate of in- 
terest was free ; and accumulated capital was made available. Then, 
as co-operating cause, and as ever-increasing consequence, came 
the growth of a population favourably circumstanced for acting 
in concert. Urban people who, daily in contact, can gather one 
another’s ideas and feelings, and who by quickly-diffused intelli- 
gence canbe rapidly assembled, can co-operate far more readily 
than those who are scattered through rural districts. With all which 
direct and indirect results of industrial development, must be joined 
the ultimate result upon character, produced by daily fulfilling 
and enforcing contracts—a discipline which, while requiring each 
man to recognize the claims of others, also requires him to maintain 
his own. In Solon himself this attitude which joins assertion of per- 
sonal rights with respect for the rights of others, was well exempli- 
fied ; since, when his influence was great he refused to become a 
despot, though pressed to do so, and in his latter days he resisted at 
the risk of death the establishment of a despotism. In various ways, 
then, increasing industrial activity tended to widen the original 
oligarchic form, and initiatea more popularform. And though these 
effects of industrialism, joined with subsequently-accumulated effects, 
were for a long time held in check by the usurping Peisistratide, yet, 
being ready to show themselves when, some time after the expulsion 
of these tyrants, there came the Kleisthenian revolution, they were 
doubtless instrumental in then initiating the popular form of govern- 
ment. 

Though not in so great a degree, yet in some degree, the same 
causes operated in liberalizing and widening the Roman oligarchy. 
Rome “ was indebted for the commencement of its importance to 
international commerce ;” and, as Mommsen points out, “the dis- 
tinction between Rome and the mass of the other Latin towns must 
certainly be traced back to its commercial position, and to the type of 
character produced by that position. . . Rome was the emporium of 
the Latin districts.” Moreover, as in Athens, though doubtless to 
asmaller extent, trade brought an increasing settlement of strangers, 
to whom rights were given, and who, joined with emancipated slaves 
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and with clients, less bound to their patrons, formed an industrial 
population, the eventual inclusion of which in the burgess-body 
caused that widening of the constitution effected by Servius Tullius. 

The Italian republics of later days again show us, in numerous 
cases, this connexion between trading activities and a freer form of 
rule. The Italian towns were industrial centres. 


‘‘The merchants of Genoa, Pisa, Florence, and Venice supplied Europe with 
the products of the Mediterranean and of the East: the bankers of Lombardy 
instructed the world in the mysteries of finance, and foreign exchanges: 
Italian artificers taught the workmen of other countries the highest skill in the 
manufactures of steel, iron, bronze, silk, glass, porcelain, and jewelry. Italian 
shops, with their dazzling array of luxuries, excited the admiration and envy 
of foreigners from less favoured lands.” 


Then, on looking into their histories, we find that industrial gilds 
were the bases of their political organizations; that the upper mer- 
cantile classes became the rulers, in some cases excluding the nobles ; 
and that while external wars and internal feuds tended continually 
to revive narrower, or more personal, forms of rule, rebellions of the 
industrial citizens from time to time occurring, tended to re-establish 
popular rule. 

When we join with these the like general connexions that arose 
in the Netherlands and in the Hanse towns—when we remember 
the liberalization of our own political institutions which has gone 
along with growing industrialism—when we observe that the towns 
more than the country, and the great industrial centres more than 
the small ones, have given the impulses to these changes; it be- 
comes unquestionable that while by increase of militant activities 
compound headships are narrowed, they are widened in proportion as 
industrial activities become predominant. 


In common with the results reached in preceding chapters, 
the results above reached show that types of political organization 
are not matters of deliberate choice. It is common to speak of a 
society as though it had, once upon a time, decided on the form of 
government which thereafter existed in it. Even Mr. Grote, 
in his comparison between the institutions of ancient Greece 
and those of medizval Europe (vol. iii. pp. 10—12) tacitly im- 
plies that conceptions of the advantages or disadvantages of this or 
that arrangement, furnished motives for establishing or maintaining 
it.. But, as gathered together in the foregoing sections, the facts 
show us that as with the genesis of simple political headships, so 
with the genesis of compound political headships, conditions and not 
intentions determine. 

Recognizing the fact that independence of character is a factor, 
but ascribing this independence of character to the continued exist- 
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ence of a race in a habitat which facilitates evasion of control, we 
saw that with such a nature so conditioned, co-operation in war causes 
the union on equal terms of groups whose heads are joined to form a 
directive council. And according as the component groups are 
governed more or less autocratically, the directive council is more 
or less oligarchic. We have seen that in localities differing so 
widely as do mountain regions, marshes or mud islands, and 
jungles, men of different races have developed political heads of this 
compound kind. And on observing that the localities, otherwise so 
unlike, are alike as being severally made up of parts difficult of 
access, we cannot question that to this is mainly due the govern- 
mental form under which their inhabitants unite. 

Besides the ‘compound headships which are thus indigenous in 
places favouring them, there are other compound headships which 
arise after the break-up of preceding political organizations. - Espe- 
cially apt are they soto arise where the people, not scattered through 
a wide district but concentrated in a town, can assemble bodily. 
Control of every kind having disappeared, it happens in such cases 
that the aggregate will has free play, and there establishes itself for 
a time that relatively popular form with which all government 
begins ; but, regularly or irregularly, a superior few become differen- 
tiated from the many, and of predominant men some one is made, 
directly or indirectly, most predominant. 

Compound headships habitually become, in course of time, either 
narrower or wider. They are narrowed by militancy, which tends 
ever to concentrate directive powerin fewer hands, and, if continued, 
almost certainly changes them into simple headships. Conversely, 
they are widened by industrialism. This, by gathering together 
aliens detached from the restraints imposed by patriarchal, feudal, 
or other such organizations; by increasing the number of those to 
be coerced ‘in comparison with the number of those who have to 
coerce them ; by placing this larger number in conditions favouring 
concerted action; by substituting for daily enforced obedience, the 
daily fulfilment of voluntary obligations and daily maintenance of 
claims; tends ever towards equalization ‘of citizenship. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 
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DenmaRkK is, alike in extent and in population, one of the smallest 
independent countries of Europe. Since the loss of the Slesvig- 
Holstein Duchies it comprises an area of 15,218 square miles, and 
has nearly two millions of inhabitants, being thus considerably 
inferior in population to Switzerland, although almost equal in area. 
It is essentially an insular kingdom, its only continental territory 
being the peninsula of Jutland, between which and the great 
Scandinavian peninsula lies the archipelago of the Danish Islands, 
separated from the mainland and from each other by arms of the 
sea, for the most part narrow and shallow. The Ferd {sles are 
included in Denmark Proper, while Iceland, Greenland, and several 
islands (St. Thomas, Ste. Croix, and St. John) in the West Indies, 
complete the Danish monarchy. Lying thus between the Baltic 
and the German Ocean, or, in Danish phrase, between the “ Eastern 
and Western Seas,” and intersected everywhere with fiords, belts, 
and sounds, Denmark is a country where it is not easy to get away 
from the vicinity of salt water—if, indeed, the tideless waters of the 
Baltic can be truly described as “salt.” There are no mountains 
and no lofty hills in Denmark, the highest elevation being 550 
feet above the sea-level ; most of the rivers are mere brooks, and the 
grander features of nature are lacking. 

It isa smiling country of corn-field and meadow, of lake and forest, 
with tall groves of beech fringing its shores, and reflecting bright, 
autumnal tints in the calm waters of bay and fiord. Det hedder 
Gamle Danmark, og det er Freia’s Sal. (This is named Old Denmark, 
and this is Freia’s Hall.) The love and pride with which every true 
Dane regards Det Lille Land cannot fail to excite strong sympathies 
in British hearts, and we may justly entertain towards this cradle of 
our race such feelings as are expressed by a living American poet 
towards his “ Little Mother Isle ” :— 

‘‘ Hugged in the clinging billow’s clasp 
From seaweed fringe to upland heather, 
The British oak with rooted grasp 
Her slender handful holds together ;— 
With cliffs of white and bowers of green, 
And ocean narrowing to caress her, 
And hills and threaded streams between, — 
Our little mother land, God bless her!” 
For “ British oak ” read “ Danish beech,” and these words of Mr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes give a perfect description of Denmark. 
Even the splendid exaggeration with which he speaks of “ Britain’s 
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noble dead ” is not inappropriate to a country whence came the 
ancestors of many who have made the name of Britain famous :— 


‘* Beneath each swinging forest bough 

Some arm as stout in death reposes,— 

From wave-washed foot to heayen-kissed brow 
Her valour’s life-blood runs in roses ; 

Nay, let our brethren of the West 
Write smiling in their florid pages, 

One half her soil has walked the rest 
In poets, heroes, martyrs, sages.” 


The Danish nation is small as to numbers, but it has been prolific 
of distinguished men, particularly of authors, and Danish literature, 
in verse and in prose, may claim to rank with the literature of 
languages spoken by the leading races of modern times. 

The history of the political relations between England and 
Denmark is a tale of mutual injuries; but “blood is thicker than 
water,” and sympathy still exists, notwithstanding all that has come 
and gone, between two kindred nations, inhabiting the same latitudes, 
and living under similar free institutions. In ancient days England 
cowered before the Viking invaders, while “yet her cicatrice 
looked raw and red after the Danish sword.” In modern times a 
British fleet attacked and destroyed that of Denmark without 
any provocation, and the city of Copenhagen was cruelly bom- 
barded a few years later by an overwhelming British force. But 
in 1864 a far more fatal injury was inflicted by England upon 
Denmark, when two first-class military Powers were arrayed against 
that gallant little kingdom, and an utterly hopeless struggle was 
undertaken in the belief that deeds would follow words on the part 
of British statesmen, and that Denmark would not be left to “ stand 
alone.”” An Englishman can only hang his head in silence when he 
is asked by a Dane, “ Why did you not tell us that you never 
intended to give us armed assistance? Your expressions of 
sympathy may have been well meant, but they deceived us and 
brought us to destruction.” To the misplaced confidence of the 
Danes in British aid the loss of the Duchy of Slesvig is largely due, 
but even if a certain bitterness on that account is still felt among 
them, it does not affect their kindly welcome of a visitor from 
England. 

There is no country, beyond the limits of the British Empire, 
where an Englishman with good introductions finds himself more 
completely at home than in Denmark. The people resemble in 
character and feature those whom he has left on the other side of 
the “herring-pond,” the landscape is homelike in its smiling 
cultivation and waving woods, where rise the towers and pinnacles 
of stately country mansions, the absence of which is conspicuous in 
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many parts of the European continent. These mansions usually are 
built in the handsome style known as that of Christian. IV., of 
red brick and grey stone, with steep slated roofs and iron pinnacles, 
and are surrounded with moats. They are inhabited by an aristocracy, 
resembling indeed the landowners of this country in the love of 
rural pursuits, but characterized by a social exclusiveness and a 
political liberalism alike foreign to the ideas of the ordinary British 
squire. A Danish nobleman of high position may almost be con- 
demned to celibacy, if there should chance to be no marriageable 
daughter in any of the few families with whom he may contract a 
perfectly equal alliance. He is precluded by social etiquette from 
giving or receiving hospitality upon equal terms with any mere 
“‘ bourgeois,” however wealthy and however estimable, and the 
richest merchant in Copenhagen will accept this position of social 
inferiority without any apparent feeling of humiliation. The same 
nobleman, who cannot ask his banker to dinner without loss of 
dignity, may receive a visit at his country seat from the King him- 
self, and will hardly regard it as an act of condescension on the part 
of his sovereign. When the late King Frederick VII. married a 
plebeian wife, he was literally “cut” by the Danish nobility, who 
declined to attend his court, and avoided speaking to him upon all 
occasions. His offer of a hunting visit on the usual friendly terms 
to a leading grandee was met with the reply, that the castle and 
estates were entirely at his Majesty’s service, but that the count 
regretted his own inability to be present, or to have the honour of 
receiving the King. This pride of caste is not incompatible with 
enlightened and advanced political views. Speaking of a great 
territorial magnate, who has taken an active and distinguished part 
in Danish politics, his nephew, a gentleman thoroughly familiar with 
English public life, remarked to me: “You ask whether my uncle 
is not a Conservative, being opposed, as he is, to the majority of the 
Folkething, and a supporter of the present Government by the 
minority. Ican only reply that here we call him a Conservative, 
but he would hardly pass for a Tory in England, where his opinions 
would .rather be regarded as those of an advanced Liberal.” The 
estates of this nobleman are so extensive that he has actually rebuilt 
or is rebuilding no less than thirty-six parish churches on his.own 
land. All the buildings on his property are maintained in as good 
order as the churches, and the same may be said of the extensive 
woods and numerous private roads. A Danish landed proprietor, 
living on his estates, and only visiting Copenhagen for a few months 
during the winter, occupied with his home farm, his plantations, 
and field sports, is indeed far from attaining the type of the ancient 
Hellene and of the British aristocrat, so dear to the heart of Mr. 
Pheebus.. However much he may live in the open air, he can find 
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time to open a book, and seems to regard a gentleman who speaks 
no language but his own as an unfortunate individual, who has been 
denied the education due to his position. In Danish society French 
is the favourite among foreign languages, but English is very 
generally understood and spoken, as also is German, although 
distinctly less popular. Danish officers, naval and military, are 
expected to be familiar with all three languages, and can hardly 
understand how we manage to dispense with any such knowledge 
in the British service. A gentleman who had accompanied the 
Crown Prince of Denmark when he visited Russia on the occasion 
of his sister’s marriage to the Ozarewitch, remarked to me with 
astonishment that only one of all the English officers whom he there 
chanced to meet could converse in any language except English. 
He added: “I suppose that this was quite exceptional ;” I could 
only say that I hoped it was so. 

Large and handsome farmsteadings are frequent in Denmark, and 
in the case of old-fashioned country houses the entrance to the 
moated mansion lies through the great courtyard of the home farm. 
Here in one huge cow-byre as many as two hundred cows are 
sometimes collected, and the manufacture of butter and cheese is 
conducted upon a colossal scale. Neither in Scotland nor in 
Holland can finer arable and dairy farms be seen than in various 
parts of Denmark, the island of Laaland in particular being charac- 
terized by its fertility and careful cultivation. At frequent intervals 
in a Danish landscape the village churches display their quaint 
belfries, with gable roofs and crow-steps, and close to each church is 
nestled a snug little Prestegaard (parsonage), the abode of a culti- 
vated Lutheran priest, usually a family man, resembling in his 
position the country clergyman of England, or still more of Scot- 
land. There is a general cessation from work on Sunday, although 
the day is not observed with anything like gloomy rigour, and 
attendance at church is also general, at least in country districts. 

The sensible and practical manner in which Danish laymen can 
deal with a religious difficulty has been recently illustrated in the 
Folkething (House of Commons), when a newly-elected deputy, Mr. 
Brandes, declared (like -Mr. Bradlaugh) that a religious oath was to 
him a meaningless form of words. He added that he did not object 
to utter the prescribed words, and that he was ready to undertake 
all the obligations.and duties of a deputy. He was accordingly per- 
mitted ‘to recite the usual: oath in the usual form, the interpretation 
being left to his‘own conscience. 

In this matter, asin a good many others, it is probable that 
“England will think to-morrow what Denmark thinks to-day.” In 
carrying out the domestic reforms of which the United Kingdom 
stands so greatly in need, and to which of late years-so little atten- 
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tion has been paid, certain valuable hints might be taken by British 
statesmen from the legislators and administrators of Denmark, which 
seems at present to have as little that is rotten in its state as any 
country of Europe. 

The history of agrarian reform in Denmark is of the highest 
interest to those who seek to reform the land system existing in 
Great Britain, and at the present crisis of the Irish land question 
that history is full alike of instruction and of encouragement. By 
peaceful constitutional methods, mainly within the experience of the 
present generation, as complete a change in the Danish land system 
has been carried out as that which was effected in France by the 
Revolution of 1789. This change has been attended with the 
happiest results, as the carefully-compiled report of Mr. G. 
Strachey upon “Land Tenure in Denmark” (dated Copenhagen, 
18th December, 1869), conclusively proves. Mr. Strachey tells us 
that during the last forty years the leasehold farms of Denmark have 
been converted into the freeholds of substantial yeomen, holding 
sixty or seventy acres of good land, or a larger extent where the 
land is poor. Three-quarters of the cultivated area of Denmark were 
held in 1869 by 70,000 yeomen-farmers, nearly all freeholders, while 
one-eighth of the remainder was held in smaller lots, averaging five 
acres, by 137,000 peasants, two-thirds of them freeholders. These 
yeomen and peasants have a majority in the Folkething, or popular 
Chamber, in which many of them sit, and the consciousness of their 
altered and independent position has exercised a salutary moral and 
social influence over the rural population in Denmark. 

The term Bonde may be translated ‘“‘ yeoman,” or “ farmer,” and 
implies an owner or occupier of land not exceeding 120 acres and 
not less than ten, whatever may be his social rank, while the owner 
or occupier of a smaller lot is known as Husmand, literally “ house- 
man,” acrofter or peasant. Of the former class Mr. Strachey tells 
us that the Bonde is an advanced politician, respectable, and upright; 
he is prudent in domestic affairs, postponing marriage until he is 
able to support a family, and he frequently leaves his land toa 
daughter. To an efficient system of compulsory education the pros- 
perity and independence of the Danish agriculturist are no doubt 
largely due. 

Even the tenants under life-leases, now comparatively few in 
number, have grown too strong for the landlords, to whom the right 
of selling by auction a vacant life-lease is of little or no value, as 
usage compels them to let the farm to a child or representative, if 
any exist, of the last occupier. In fact, as Mr. Strachey says, “the 
Danish landlord is not, except as regards his demesne, the complete 
legal or customary master of his own, and Danish legal practice 
grants tenant-farmers something like concurrent ownership in the 
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ground.” Not much more than one-eighth of the cultivated land in 
Denmark is held as demesne land by large proprietors; in 1869 
there were 1,750 manorial estates, averaging about 370 acres in 
extent, and upon these estates only does the Danish law recognise 
any such absolute rights of individual ownership as are claimed by 
the landlords of the United Kingdom over the soil a centro ad celum. 

Denmark and Ireland present a singular contrast in the modern 
developments of the land system, which was in early times very 
similar in the two countries. The Irish Land Commission of 1880 
reports that ‘‘ farms have remained in the same families, have 
descended from father to son, and are considered to be fully as much 
the family property of the tenant as the reversion of them is part of 
the family property of the landlord.” Exactly the same language 
might be used with truth in speaking of the old tenemental farms in 
Denmark, and in recent times the Danish Legislature has consistently 
laboured to extinguish the reversionary right of the landlord, and 
to convert the tenant into a freeholder by purchase. 

The British Parliament has followed a different course: it has 
ignored the tenant-right, which Irish public opinion and tradition 
have always recognised ; it has presupposed an absolute and unre- 
stricted right of property in the Irish landlord ; and it has acknow- 
ledged no interest in the soil on the part of the tenant, except such 
as he may derive from his contract with the all-powerful landlord. 
Even in 1860 an Act of Parliament asserts that the relation of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland is “founded on the express or 
implied contract of the parties ;” and in 1870, for the first time in 
British legislation, it was admitted, in a somewhat grudging spirit, 
that the occupier has certain rights and claims beyond what may be 
derived from the mere good pleasure of the landlord. “An 
Irish tenant’s privileges under the present law” are briefly 
stated in a paper just issued by the Irish Land Committee, and, 
doubtless, to a committee of Irish landlords they appear substantial 
enough. Toa Danish Bonde the receipt of “a sum of money, vary- 
ing from one to seven years of his rent,’ would seem a mockery of 
compensation “for disturbance in his holding by the act of his 
landlord,” in other words, for the confiscation by his landlord of all 
his occupancy rights through an arbitrary “notice to quit.” 

A very valuable work on the Danish land laws has been published 
recently (Copenhagen, 1880) by L. C. Borup, Assessor of the High 
Court; it is entitled Den Danske Landboret, and gives a clear state- 
ment not only of the existing law as to landed property in Denmark, 
but also of the important changes which have been effected in the 
tenure of land at various times during the past century. It is not 
necessary to trace the history of village communities, which obtained 
in Denmark as in other Aryan countries. To come to a nearer date, 
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by the law of 1781 it is provided that any shareholder in a village 
community, however small his individual share may be, can insist 
upon withdrawing from the community, and upon haying his fair allot- 
ment of land made over to him in one, two, or at most three parcels. 
The remaining shareholders, even if they themselves desire to main- 
tain the fellowship, must bear their share in the expenses incurred 
through carrying out the partition and assignment of the land. An 
agreement undertaken against dissolving a land fellowship is not 
legally binding, and it is illegal to establish any new fellowship in 
land. So much for the sanctity of private contract in Denmark, when 
the welfare of the public appears to be affected. 

Beneficial as was the effect of abolishing community of ownership 
in arable land, Danish agriculture continued to suffer depression, 
because of the unfortunate manner in which the feudal tenure of land 
had developed itself. The farm lands generally were not the free- 
hold property of the cultivators, who were subjected in various ways 
to the arbitrary will of a landlord, and were obliged to render their 
payment for the use of the land mainly in labour bestowed upon the 
cultivation of the landlord’s manorial demesne. They were, therefore, 
not in possession of such control over the soil, and over their own 
time, as enabled them to arrange their farming operations upon a 
suitable plan, and they lacked security that they would ever enjoy 
the benefit of their own labour and outlay. 

The service due to the lord of the manor, known as Hoveri 
(soccage or villeinage), was usually demanded just at those seasons of 
seedtime and harvest when the peasant was busied with the culti- 
vation of his own farm. Besides community of ownership and the 
manorial requisitions of labour and vehicles, there existed other serious 
impediments to agriculture, such as tithes, or tiends, and oppressive 
game laws, so that Danish land reformers during the past century 
have had a laborious task to perform. They have certainly not been 
idle, and each of these abuses has been successively dealt with, until 
a satisfactory change has been effected in the land tenure and the 
agricultural prosperity of Denmark. So-vigorous have been their 
legislative efforts, especially since 1849, that forced labour has been 
abolished, tithes have been commuted, game laws have been reformed, 
and comparatively few farms remain that are not the freehold 
property of their occupiers. 

Assessor Borup states that the Danish legislature long ago 
recognised this truth: ‘Alike upon social and upon economical 
grounds it is most disadvantageous that the bulk of the soil should 
be cultivated by others than those who own it.” Upon this principle 
the modern land legislation of Denmark has been founded. Lands 
belonging to the State, or to public institutions and corporations, 
were dealt with in the first place, and no difficulty was experienced 
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in transferring them to peasant proprietors. They were offered for 
purchase to the occupiers at reasonable prices, but if the occupiers 
did not choose ‘to buy, they were disposed of by public auction as 
soon as the term of occupancy expired. Even in this case, however, 
certain advantages were reserved for a purchaser who was a relation 
or a representative of the deceased occupier. The above provisions 
were contained in laws passed between 1851 and 1865, which effected 
the alienation of lands belonging to the State, to Copenhagen 
University and City, to Soré Academy, and to other ecclesiastical and 
corporate associations. As regards farms belonging to private owners, 
the difficulties in the way of transferring them from the landlords to 
the occupiers were considerably greater, the principal impediment 
being the entails or trusts, which affected many estates, and strictly 
prohibited the alienation of any Boéndergods (farm-lands) thereto 
appertaining. In 1854, however, legal authority was conferred upon 
the possessors of existing Lehne og Stamhuse (entailed fiefs and 
manors) to alienate farms in favour of the occupiers; and by a law 
passed in 1866 the creation of new entails is forbidden. By 
removing all legal impediments, and by affording to landlords 
substantial inducements to convert their tenants into freeholders, the 
great agrarian reform, which has given the land of Denmark to the 
people of Denmark, has been gradually and peacefully accomplished. 
The “ villein” is now a free landowner, and has fairly purchased 
both his land and his liberty. 

Landed property in Denmark consists of “free earth,” and 
“unfree earth.” “Free earth” includes: Hovedgaardsjord (manorial 
land), and Prestegaardsjord (glebe land) ; it was originally the land 
occupied by the noble class, and enjoyed various privileges and 
exemptions, now nearly all abolished. 

“ Unfree earth” is Bondejord (peasant land), occupied by farmers 
or cultivators, who until modern times were rarely the owners. 
Bondejord has always been subjected to various legal restrictions, 
many of which still remain in force, especially as regards Gaarde 
or farms properly so-called ; these restrictions, applicable originally 
to leasehold or copyhold farms, having been maintained with certain 
modifications under the modern freehold tenure. 

Danish farmers or peasants belong to two classes: Selveiere, 
who are proprietors of the land they cultivate, and Festere, who 
are tenants for life, holding under a tenure peculiar to Denmark, 
viz. a lease for two lives, those of the occupier and his widow. 
These Fastere may be compared to copyholders under an English 
lord of the manor; they were liable formerly to personal labour and 
other vexatious burdens, now commuted into money payments. 

To reduce the number of mere tenants, while increasing that 
of proprietors, has been admittedly an object aimed at by Danish 
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legislation ; but it has also been maintained as a guiding principle, 
that the land cultivated by the peasantry shall not be suffered to 
change its condition by passing into fewer hands. 

Hence all true farms, even those which belong to peasant proprietors, 
are subjected to certain restrictions, and an owner is not entitled, 
except under special conditions, either to amalgamate several farms 
into a single holding, or to divide a single farm into several holdings. 
Several annual penalties may be inflicted by law upon any owner 
who, without the special sanction of the Minister of the Interior, 
either absorbs and suppresses a farm-steading, or neglects to provide 
it with occupiers within a certain period of its becoming vacant. 
If an owner of two farms inhabits one of them, he will almost 
invariably be permitted to cultivate the other for his own behoof, but 
never more than two altogether; and by a law passed in 1872 the 
power of an owner to suppress a separate farm-steading, even with 
the assent of the Ministry, has been limited to particular cases. 

A Bondegaard (farmyard) is supposed to consist of a certain extent 
of arable land, and the owner is not entitled to take away from it so 
much land that it will cease to be a true Gaard. 

These limitations upon the discretion of private owners are 
intended to preserve and maintain each Bondegaard as a separate 
homestead, to be cultivated by resident farmers or peasants working 
on their own account, not by mere bailiffs or caretakers. Under 
the old manorial system, now generally superseded by Selveiendom 
(freehold tenure), the number of homesteads was maintained by the 
Festetvang (compulsion to lease), binding the landlord to lease any 
vacant farm above a certain size to a new tenant, for the tenant’s 
life and that of his widow. Festetvang affects all remaining copy- 

hold farms, and under certain conditions such freehold estates as 
consist of “unfree earth.” Upon high authority the maxim is 
laid down, that this legal custom does not exist merely in order to 
protect the tenant against extortion on the part of the landlord, but 
is intended also to afford a secure position upon the land, and a 
genuine interest. in its well-being, to as many families as possible. 
“Tf one man should get two farms, then there must be one more 
man who cannot get one farm.” Where Festetvang does not exist, 
there may be Forpagtningstvang, a milder form of obligation, not 
implying the necessity of granting a lease for two lives, or for fifty 
years, but permitting shorter periods. Fvsteiendom is equivalent to 
copyhold property; it implies “unfree” land forming part of a 
manorial estate, not merely a farm leased and occupied by a person 
who is not the proprietor. It must always be held and cultivated 
apart from the “free ” manorial land ; and, if it be a farm exceeding 
a certain extent of arable land, it must be let upon a lease for two 
lives, or fifty years. Smaller holdings may be let upon short leases, 
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but neglect or delay in letting the land involves heavy annual 
penalties, and it is the duty of an Amtmand (sheriff) to report to 
the Ministry of-the Interior any such neglect or delay occurring 
within his own district. If no tenant for a farm can be found 
under such conditions of lease as the landlord proposes, and if the 
local Amtmand sees no objection to the proposed conditions, then 
for three years the landlord may deal with the farm as he pleases. 
Ultimately the Minister of the Interior may be called upon to decide 
as to the terms upon which the farm shall be offered for occupancy, 
but at present this point has no practical importance, the force 
of custom and public opinion causing reasonable terms to be offered 
by landlords, and tenants being easily obtained. Recent legislation, 
in order to encourage the enfranchisement of Fasteiendom (copy- 
hold), permits a lord of the manor to add to his “free” manorial 
estate as much “unfree” land as is equal to one-ninth of the 
enfranchised copyhold land, but this may be done only when the 
land has been enfranchised in favour of the actual occupier, or one of 
his immediate representatives. In such cases a preference is given 
to the representative selected by the copyholder himself, or by his 
widow ; failing both of them the landlord may choose from any 
one of the four classes of privileged representatives: children, 
children-in-law, step-children, and foster-children. 

Upon a change of occupancy in Festeiendom, the lord of the 
manor is entitled to receive a fine payable by the incoming 
tenant, and known as Indfestning. The payment beforehand 
of a considerable sum has a tendency to cripple the tenant on 
taking up his new farm, and as the duration of his lease is quite 
uncertain, depending upon his life, and that of his widow if he is 
married, this is a somewhat speculative investment of capital. 
For this evil a remedy was provided by legislation in 1861, and in 
the case of all farms, let in Livsfeste (life-lease or copyhold) since 
that date, a certain proportion of the Indfestning is repayable, when 
the lease, owing to the death of tenants, has not lasted for thirty 
years; compensation is also given for unexhausted improvements. 
The special conditions under which the life-tenant holds are set forth 
in the Festebrev (contract), which fixes the amount of his yearly rent 
for the whole term of his occupancy, and usually stipulates that he 
shall pay all rates and taxes. Unless specially authorised by the 
terms of his contract the Fester (life-tenant) may not sub-let the 
farm, nor cut down trees, nor sell peat, but he has a presumptive 
right to kill game. 

By a law passed in 1872 the landlord has a preferential claim 
against the life-tenant’s goods for all arrears of rent, and he has the 
right of eviction upon various grounds, involving misconduct on the 
part of the life-tenant, who is bound to keep farm-steading and 
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fences in good repair, and not to injure the farm through mischievous 
treatment of the soil.. Eviction for non-payment of rent is legal, but 
hardly ever takes place in Denmark. Although the landlord cannot 
evict without some act of misconduct on the part of the life-tenant, 
the latter may at any time renounce his lease, if he can assign 
for so doing grounds which appear to be generally reasonable. 
The widow may renounce her life-lease at her discretion, and it is at 
once annulled if she marries again. Even an Arvefester (hereditary 
leaseholder), unless specially prohibited by the terms of his 
Festebrev, can renounce the lease, so as to bind his heirs by the 
renunciation. 

Houses, under which term are included small crofts and patches of 
land not amounting to farms, may be let by contract for any short 
period, or upon mere notice to quit. In the absence of any contract, 
however, the presumption of law is that the house or land in ques- 
tion has been let for the life of the tenant and his widow, if the 
occupation has lasted undisturbed for more than six months. When 
the buildings upon a copyhold farm are actually the property of the 
tenant, and the landlord declines to take them at a valuation, they 
may be removed at the end of the lease. 

The amount of land in Denmark held under the copyhold tenure 
diminishes steadily and rapidly ; in 1835 there were 29,795 copy- 
hold farms, in 1850 there were 20,305, and in 1868 only 9,216. 
That is to say, during a single generation more than two-thirds of 
the copyhold farms in Denmark have been enfranchised. These 
farms, however, although enfranchised from the manors, and thereby 
largely increased in value, are not “free earth” in the same sense 
as the manors themselves, but remain as tenemental lands, subject to 
the restrictions of the Festetvang. Demesnes and glebes, on the 
other hand, are absolutely free, and may be leased to any one, for 
any time, and upon any conditions. Demesne or manorial farms are 
usually of a much larger area than the ordinary tenemental farms, 
but they are comparatively few in number, and do not include as 
much as one-seventh of the arable lands of Denmark. Except in the 
case of “free earth” a certain joint ownership, at least as to the 
surface of the soil, is legally recognised in the occupier of every 
Danish farm, whether the proprietor be squire or peasant; and the 
effect of giving legal force to this idea of joint ownership has been to 
merge the owner in the occupier throughout the greater part of 
Denmark. 

Entailed estates still exist in Denmark, but they are comparatively 
few in number, and since the constitutional amendments of 1849 
no new entailed estates can be founded. Stamhus is a manorial 
property, placed under the fetters of a strict trust for the mainte- 
nance of a certain family; asa rule, the founder must have been 
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noble, and the estate must be a manor of not less than 400 Tonder 
Hartkorn. Lehn resembles Stamhus, but is a royal fief, and lapses 
to the State upon a failure of succession. There are still upwards of 
thirty Lehne in Denmark, some baronies and some counties, the 
former being estates amounting to 1,000, and the latter to 2,500 
Tonder Hartkorn.* 

In order to preserve these great estates undiminished, and to 
maintain the dignity of certain noble families, the actual possessors 
are placed under such restrictive bonds as oblige them to leave an 
intact inheritance to their next heirs of entail. The heir in posses- 
sion of an entailed estate cannot sell any portion thereof for his own 
personal advantage, except when he enfranchises copyhold land in 
favour of the actual copyholder or his acknowledged representatives ; 
in such a case he is entitled to receive a percentage on the money pay- 
able for the enfranchisement, the bulk of it being placed in trust for 
the benefit of the entailed estate. He cannot mortgage the revenues 
of the estate except for the period of his own possession, nor can he 
bind his successor by any obligation unless it may have been incurred 
for the distinct advantage of the estate. 

During his usufruct the revenues of the entailed estate are liable 
for his debts, but the estate itself is in no way liable. He may grant 
leases upon customary conditions, so as to bind his successor ; but if he 
acts to the manifest injury of the estate, his next heir may apply to 
have him placed under administration. Danish entails usually follow 
the rules of primogeniture by cognate relationship, brothers ranking 
before sisters; and when the family favoured by the entail becomes 
extinct, the estate lapses to the last heir as a freehold. 

The numerous privileges formerly attaching to the possession of 
a Seedegaard, in the way of jurisdictions and exemptions, have been 
swept away by the great constitutional reforms of 1849, one alone 
surviving, viz. exemption from tithes. In order to provide 
portions for children to whom no land is bequeathed, considerable 
burdens are laid upon the land in Denmark, and it is said to be 
mortgaged up to 40 per cent. of its total value. The owners of 
small crofts have less extensive testamentary rights than persons 
whose land amounts to an actual farm, the class of holding always 
favoured by Danish law. 

So completely are all classes upon a footing of political equality 
now in Denmark, and so fully is personal liberty enjoyed by all, 
that it is difficult to realise the fact that pradial serfdom has been 
extinguished only within our own times. Perhaps to this cause 
may be attributed the pronounced radicalism in politics which 
characterizes the rural population of Denmark, just as the confirmed 
liberalism of the Scotch constituencies may be said to have resulted 


(1) The amount of land-tax payable, not the area, is here stated. 














88 DENMARK. 
from their having been deprived of political rights down to so late a 
period of history. 

When a life-tenant dies, leaving a son’ desirous of succeeding him 
in the farm, it is not by law required that the proprietor should 
accept the son as the new tenant, but custom, almost as strong as a 
law, renders it impossible to refuse without some special reason. 
Rack-renting is practically unknown, and even when a Danish land- 
lord has made all permanent improvements upon a farm at his own 
expense, he does not seek to exact the highest competitive rent, but 
is contented with a fair valuation, thereby leaving a considerable 
margin of profit to the farmer, who is in consequence prosperous and 
well to do. On the other hand, it is customary for a tenant to give 
security for the year’s rent, and in many cases he makes improvements 
conjointly with the landlord. The large manorial farms, many of 
which are in the hands of the owners themselves, are admittedly 
cultivated in a superior manner to the farms of the smaller yeomen, 
but even on the best farms the rent is low, considering the general 
facilities of transport by land and water; twenty-five shillings an 
acre is a high rent for good land. 

Danish law readily places limitations upon the power of private 
landowners to gratify their own caprice or cupidity, and to dis- 
regard the rights and interests of the nation at large. As early 
as A.D. 1783 the right of proprietors to cut timber was restricted, 
and the destruction of forests, even by the owners, was made a 
punishable offence. Down to the beginning of this century the 
greater portion of the forest land in Denmark was held under 
various forms of common property. Either the land, with all that 
grew upon it, was owned by several persons in common; or certain 
persons owned the forest, subject to rights of pasture enjoyed by 
others ; or, again, one set of persons might own the tall timber, 
another set the undergrowth, and a third the grass. Such divided 
ownership was quite incompatible with the proper management of 
forest land, and in a.p. 1805 a law was passed to provide for sharing the 
land and protecting the timber throughout all tracts of actual forest 
then in existence. These tracts are now known as Fredskov (literally 
“peace forest’), and the restrictions in question refer to them only, 
the owner having discretionary rights over more recent plantations. 
The law of 1805 even gave special power to proprietors to with- 
draw copyhold land from cultivation and to abolish farms, in order 
to enclose and plant the land with forest trees. Tracts so enclosed 
and planted must be treated as Fredskov, and must be maintained 
perpetually as forest land. In 1872 there was fresh legislation upon 
the subject of Fredskov, which is placed under the special pro- 


(1) The term son here may be said to include son-in-law, step-son, foster-son, with 
their descendants, also the corresponding female relations. 
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tection of the Minister of the Interior and of forest inspectors 
appointed by him. Any landlord who converts Fredskov into 
fields or meadows by clearing away the timber, is liable to an annual 
fine of 8 Rigsdaler (18 shillings) for each Ténde (14 acre) of forest so 
destroyed, until he can satisfy the Minister of the Interior that he 
has enclosed and planted the same or an equal area; and he is liable 
subsequently to half the above-named fine until the young wood has 
grown sufficiently to be safe from injury by animals, even if unen- 
closed. These privileged tracts of forest must not be cut in such a 
manner that young wood cannot be reared as natural seedlings from ~ 
trees left standing. An owner transgressing this rule is liable to 
be fined, and should he persist in his mismanagement, the forest 
may be taken in hand, at his risk, by the Government. Preserved 
forest must be properly fenced, no hay mowing must take place 
under the trees, and no domestic animals, except swine, are allowed 
to pasture therein. A purchaser of preserved forest, during the first 
ten years of his ownership, may cut timber for his own ordinary use, 
but not for sale, unless the trees to be cut for sale are marked by the 
official forester of the Government. These regulations have pre- 
served the beautiful woods which are so pleasing a feature in Danish 
scenery, and which seemed at one time to be threatened with gradual 
destruction. Ancient monuments are also under the protection of the 
public, and in certain parts of the country every little knoll is crowned 
with a Kempehije (giant’s grave). Perhaps these monuments are even 
too well protected, being so numerous in some places as to interfere 
with cultivation nearly as much as the graves which are so thickly 
sprinkled over the plains of China. 

The satisfactory working of the Danish land laws is doubtless 
largely due to the mode in which all titles to and encumbrances 
upon land are recorded in the public register. So perfect and so 
simple is the system that all necessary information as to a property 
about to change hands can be at once ascertained, and the process of 
conveyance and registration only costs between 1 and 3 per cent. 
on the purchase money. 

Denmark is a country where one-half of the population is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, and the welfare of the cultivator has long 
been an object of solicitude to those in power. The Danish peasant, 
originally a free man, lost his liberty by degrees under the feudal 
system, and fell into a condition of practical serfdom. From this 
condition he has been gradually raised once more into that of a free 
landowner by a series of wise agrarian reforms, which have at the 
same time greatly enhanced the value of the land itself. A cen- 
tury ago tenants for farms could not be found without great 
difficulty, the Danish peasant being then, like his French brother, 
‘“‘taillable et corvéable 4 merci et a miséricorde ;’’ but in his case 
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legislation, instead of revolution, provided the remedy. As early as 
A.D. 1769 we find embodied in a Danish law the declaration that the 
best spur to agricultural industry and progress is the feeling that a 
man is bestowing his labour on his own land. 

If Denmark were a mere dependency of a powerful and prosperous 
neighbouring nation whose ruling classes believed in the advantages 
of accumulating vast estates in a few hands, and invariably legis- 
lated with the view of bringing about such a result, then it is 


probable that Denmark would be at this moment a country of great 


landlords and pauper peasants, as it was a century ago. Supported 
by the military force of the dominant nation the Danish aristocracy 
could have resisted either constitutional reform or armed insurrection, 
and the Danish peasantry would now be in a condition resembling 
that of the peasantry in Ireland. Happily the Danes have been 
able to make their own laws, and to carry into effect, by constitu- 
tional methods, those principles of land tenure which seemed good to 
them. The privileged classes, knowing their inability to resist by 
force, accepted their change of condition with a wonderfully good 
grace, and the establishment of a landed democracy in Denmark 
took place, without shock or convulsion, through gradual and sponta- 
neous enfranchisement of the land. Mr. Strachey, an independent 
English witness, who tells us that his opinions were formed after the 
facts had been collected, not before, and that many of them are the 
reverse of those at which he would have thought himself likely to 
arrive, thus describes the results of this great agrarian reform: 
“The Danish Jorddrot (landlord) was till recent times the scourge of 
the peasantry. Under his parental love the Danish Bonde (farmer) 
wasa mere hewer of wood and drawer of water ; his lot was no better 
than that of the most miserable ryot of Bengal. The Bonde is now 
the freest, the most politically wise, the best educated of European 
yeomen.” 

Oehlenschiiger, the chief of Danish poets, has depicted the spectre 
of a feudal lord, who revisits for the last time the scene of his former 
greatness, and wanders gloomily through the moon-lit ruins of his 
castle. The night passes away, the sun smiles forth, and he beholds 
a sight more galling to his pride than the crumbling condition of 
his lofty tower. The peasant, no longer a thrall, hastens cheerfully 
to labour in his own fields, and the burgher stands upright and fear- 
less, “‘ wearing his hat,” even in the august presence of the Ridder 
(knight or noble). The angry spirit vanishes, and is seen no more 
upon earth. The gloomy shade of feudalism has indeed passed away 
for ever from Denmark, and the sun of freedom shines upon a 


prosperous and contented people, firmly rooted in the soil of their 
native land. 


Davin WEDDERBURN. 


























TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SAXONY. 


In 1867 I had occasion to visit some of the more important textile 
manufactories of Mulhouse. Shortly after my return I met one of 
our most intelligent and successful Manchester calico printers. I 
told him that at Mulhouse the junior partner of the principal print 
works, those of Messieurs Dollfus, was a highly educated chemist, 
who had passed through the full course of instruction of one of the 
great German polytechnic schools. My Manchester friend replied, 
“Oh! we can buy our chemistry.” 

Such was the state of opinion amongst English manufacturers 
fourteen years ago. It has undergone a great change since that 
time, and there are now very few large industrial establishments in 
this country which do not include amongst their partners, or 
principal members of their staff, one or more persons who are con- 
versant with the sciences which underlie their technical operations. 

The elements of physical science are taught with considerable 
success throughout the country in the various science classes affiliated 
to the Science and Art Department of South Kensington. The 
teachers of these classes are invited to receive more or less systematic 
instruction in the South Kensington Science School and in the Royal 
School of Mines. 

Many of the larger towns have schools of art, and several hundred 
thousand children have been taught to draw in our elementary schools. 
Institutions, in which the application of science to manufactures 
is taught, exist in several places. University College and King’s 
College have departments of applied science; there is a school of 
physical science at Newcastle-on-Tyne in connection with the Uni- 
versity of Durham; the College of Science at Leeds has classes in 
which the art of weaving composite patterns is taught, and the 
London Guild of Clothworkers is giving liberal assistance to this 
school. The various Guilds of London have founded and endowed a 
special Institute for the promotion of applied science, to whose 
patronage we are indebted in some degree for the beautiful pottery 
now produced at Lambeth. It has also established a school for 
secondary instruction in science in the City of London; it is con- 
ducting examinations of rather questionable value in trade processes 
throughout the country; and the Prince of Wales is to lay the 
foundation stone this month of a great college, to be erected and 
carried out by the Guilds, in which teachers of the applied sciences 
are to be trained. 


This same institute has recently published a little volume written 
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by Mr. Felkin, an English manufacturer resident at Chemnitz, in 
Saxony, describing the town, its industry, and the schools, in which 
the artisans of the town, and the manufacturers, managers, and fore- 
men of the town and neighbourhood, receive elementary and technical 
instruction. 

What is being done in this country shows that the special instruc- 
tion of our manufacturing population is engaging public attention, 
and it may therefore be interesting to the readers of this review to 
know from Mr. Felkin what they are doing in a manufacturing 
district of Saxony ; and Saxony may fairly be taken in this respect 
as.a type of North Germany. What he tells us will suggest much 
that may be of service to ourselves. It will probably remove some 
popular errors as to the kind of instruction which the great mass of 
German artisans is receiving, and will enable us to form some esti- 
mate of the various influences affecting the commercial competition 
with which we have to contend. 

Nothing can be more candid or more unassuming than the way in 
which Mr. Felkin tells his story. He is a native of Nottingham, 
and has, since 1861, carried on at Chemnitz the manufacture of 
hosiery, which is also the staple trade of his native place. Besides 
hosiery, woven fabrics of various kinds are produced. When he 
first knew the neighbourhood the mountain streams gave, as they 
still give, motion to numerous mills, in which the yarns consumed 
by the hosiers and weavers were spun. Many of these are now sup- 
plemented by steam-engines. But the hosiery itself was, until 1863 
or 1864, produced almost exclusively on old-fashioned hand-looms 
and frames, which are now almost entirely superseded by the most 
recent mechanical contrivances of Nottingham and Loughborough, 
either imported from England or copied in Chemnitz from the latest 
English models. The town is in the very centre of the German 
Empire, of which every part is readily accessible by railway. 
Within a very few miles there is the coal-field of Zwickau, producing 
cheap and excellent fuel. The demand for railway locomotive- 
engines and for power-looms and frames has led to the creation of a 
prosperous establishment forthe manufacture of these various machines 
—that of Mr. Hartmann, which gives employment to from 1,700 
to 2,800 mechanics. Its central position and the cheapness of fuel 
have caused the workshops of the Saxon Government railways to be 
placed there. These employ 5,000 hands; and there are also works 
in which stationary steam-engines, jute spinning-frames, brewing 
machinery, engineering tools, and in fact all varieties of mechanical 
appliances, are produced. Mr. Felkin tells us, moreover, that, in their 
origin, several manufactories of Chemnitz are believed to have 
received assistance from the State in the shape of loans of capital. 
He very properly omits any reference to the protective tariffs by 
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which they are supposed to be favoured; for he tells us that they 
are able to sell their wares in neutral markets, such as the United 
States, South America, and Cuba, where, of course, they have no 
protection. Some of the Chemnitz wares are imported for consump- 
tion in England ; in the manufacture of gloves they have destroyed 
the trade of Nottingham; and the Chemnitz manufacturers have 
lately combined and established an agency in Australia. In fact, 
thanks to its natural advantages and the skill and enterprise of the 
people, Chemnitz is one of the most rising centres of manufacturing 
industry. Its population has increased from 40,000, when Mr. 
Felkin first knew the town, to 90,000 in 1879; and it is estimated 
that an equally large number engaged in similar occupations, partly 
- in factories and partly still in the homes of the workpeople, inhabit 
the surrounding villages. 

Elementary education is, of course, compulsory in Chemnitz, as 
it is in every part of Germany ; and the children of the very poorest 
class attend the public elementary schools until at least the age of 
fourteen. After they have left the elementary schools and have gone 
to work they are still obliged to attend the Fortbildungs School two 
evenings in each week for two more years. They then become 
eligible for voluntary attendance in the schools for foremen, for 
the building trades, and for instruction in elementary drawing. 

These elementary schools receive no assistance from the State; the 
school fees vary from 7s. 3d. per annum in the lowest division, to 
26s. 5d. in the highest class of the highest division. These fees 
cover about one-fourth of the cost of maintaining the schools; the 
other three-quarters are borne by the municipality. Parallel with the 
ordinary public elementary schools there are schools of the same grade, 
but charging fees varying from 48s. to 60s. per annum, and these are 
attended by the children of the wealthier parents. The children of 
these schools and those of the ordinary elementary schools may, if 
qualified by examination, enter the classical school (the Gymnasium), 
or the modern school (the Real Schule), at the age of ten, or they 
may complete the elementary school course, and continue their 
education in one of the technical schools. 

The regular course of instruction of the elementary schools, besides 
the subjects ordinarily taught in our own schools, includes moral and 
doctrinal religion, arithmetic, geometry, grammar, composition, 
history, natural history, geography, and gymnastics. The schools 
are managed by a board consisting of members of the municipality, 
of a clergyman, and three of the head-masters of the schools. The 
school district of Chemnitz, including a suburban area, contains 
152,000 inhabitants, and of these rather more than 25,000, or one- 
sixth, attend the public elementary schools. Private elementary 
education, or indeed private instruction of any grade, is almost 
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unknown in Germany. The Gymnasium, which is one of the finest 
public buildings of the town, erected at a cost of about £13,000, is 
attended by 350 scholars, who receive instruction from a rector, a 
sub-rector, and 20 masters. Though essentially a classical school, 
its curriculum includes modern languages and physical science; and 
its leaving examination qualifies for entrance to the university. It 
is remarkable that, in a purely commercial town, so large a number 
of boys should receive so liberal an education. Parallel with the 
Gymnasium is the modern school, or Real Schule, erected by the muni- 
cipality at a cost of nearly £18,000. It receives a subsidy of £600 
per annum from the State. It has a director and 26 masters, and 
is attended by 430 scholars. Classics are not taught, but their place 
is taken by natural history, chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
mechanical and free-hand drawing of a grade, in the higher classes, 
sufficiently advanced to prepare the pupils for the Polytechnic and 
Mining Schools. The fees in each of these schools is £6 per annum. 
In addition to-these primary and secondary schools there is a so- 
calléd public commercial school. This is a proprietary school. It 
has two divisions. The upper division has 56 scholars, admitted at the 
age of fourteen, whom it professes to prepare for a mercantile career. 
They are taught mercantile science—whatever that may mean— 
commercial law, chemical and mechanical technology, mercantile 
geography, modern languages, and other cognate subjects. The lower 
division is for apprentices, whose employers permit them to attend 
thirteen hours in the week. It has 170 scholars, who receive instruc- 
tion of a more elementary kind in mercantile subjects. The roll of 
the schools for general instruction enumerated by Mr. Felkin termi- 
nates with an evening school, or Fortbildungs Schule, established by 
a workmen’s union, in which the curriculum is rather more advanced 
than in the municipal schools of the same denomination. This 
school has about 1,900 scholars. 

All the preceding schools are under the supreme direction of the 
Minister of Education and Public Worship. The three technical 
schools—namely, the Technical Institute, the Higher Weaving 
School, and the Agricultural School—are under the Minister of the 
Interior. ’ 

Of these, the Technical Institute is carried on in a building 
erected by the State at a cost of £82,000. The expense of its main- 
tenance, in excess of the very moderate income derived from fees, is 
also borne by the State. The Higher Weaving School was erected 
by the municipality, but the State pays interest on the capital; and 
it is maintained by fees and subsidies of £150 each from the State 
andthetown. The Agricultural School has only recently been founded 
by an Agricultural Society. It has a small grant from the State. 
The Technical Institute—the laboratories, lecture-rooms, libraries, 
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and museums of which are fully described and illustrated by plans in 
Mr. Felkin’s book—may almost rank, so far as its matériel is con- 
cerned, with the more celebrated technical schools of Germany and 
Switzerland. It has four departments—the Higher Technical 
School, the School for Foremen, that for the building trades, and the 
Art School. The Higher Technical School has three branches—one 
for mechanical engineering, a second for chemical technology, and a 
third for architecture. Its courses, which are those of a polytechnic 
school, extend over seven Semester. The first three are general, and, 
with slight exceptions, common to all the branches. After this 
there is a trifurcation into special subjects adapted to the future 
professions of the students. These courses qualify for industrial 
employment and for the profession of an architect so far as private 
works are concerned ; but for State employment in architecture the 
students have to complete their studies in the Bau-Academie of 
Dresden, or in some other German academy of equal rank. The fees 
are £3 per Semester, and there are 150 students. The School for 
Foremen has two winter courses each of half a year. It has two 
branches—one for mechanical and the other for chemical industry. 
The students are admitted at the age of sixteen and upwards, but 
must have worked at their trades at least two years before they can 
be received. They are for the most part young workmen, selected 
for their promise of excellence from the factories of the town and 
neighbourhood, who have received their education in its Public 
Elementary and Fortbildungs Schools; and the school is the nursery 
of the future foremen and managers of the district. There are 230 
students, who pay 30s. for each course. This fee is frequently 
remitted, and young men of exceptionable merit are even maintained 
by the State during the time they attend the courses. These courses 
include arithmetic, geometry, physics, chemistry, mechanics, me- 
chanical and chemical technology, the other usual subjects of 
technical instruction, and, in addition, German literature and book- 
keeping. Admission to the school for the building trades, like that 
for foremen, can only be obtained by young men who have worked 
practically at their trades for two years. The instruction is given 
during four winter courses, and, like that of the former, is adapted to 
the special requirements of the students, most of whom work at their 
trades during the other six months of the year. The number of 
students is 170, and the fees are the same as in the school for fore- 
men. It is not necessary to describe the Art School, with its 110 
students. The Higher Weaving School is one of several schools 
in Saxony having a like object, including a Hosiery School at Lim- 
bach. Of these the Chemnitz School appears to be the most im- 
portant, and its courses are accordingly attended by young men from 
all parts of Europe, including the sons of large manufacturers of 
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Bradford, Huddersfield, and other English towns. It is held in a 
handsome building, and is managed by a committee consisting’ of 

two town councillors, of the director of the Higher Technical 

School, and one manufacturer. There are four teachers, of whom two 

are practical weavers. The number of students varies from 30 to 

50. The course occupies two half-years, and the fee is £13 10s. 

It includes instruction in the properties of materials used in weaving, 

in the construction of looms, in the composition of patterns, and in 

drawing, &c. 

The Agricultural Siheol began in 1877 with 20 pupils ; at the 
end of 1879 there were 60, and the number is still increasing. It is 
attended by the sons of small landowners and tenant-farmers, and is 
held in the winter months, so as to interfere as little as possible with 
the practical duties of the students ; the classes appear to be calcu- 
lated to supplement the defects of elementary instruction in the 
village schools, as well as to impart theoretical knowledge in agri- 
cultural subjects. Besides these schools there are others for 
mechanical weaving, intended for hand-loom weavers, held on Sun- 
days, an evening school for practical tailoring, &c. &c. 

Mr. Felkin, addressing himself more especially to the manu- 
facturers of his native town, and reminding them that Chemnitz has 
already taken away its trade in gloves, and is slowly undermining 
that of hosiery—that this has been done by a race whom he describes: 
as inferior to Englishmen in physical strength, in energy, and in 
natural ability—asks what it is “‘ that has enabled the weaker race to 
take the bread out of the mouths of the stronger, and compete with 
it in the markets of the world ?” and he thinks that the answer will 
be found to a great extent in the educational advantages which the 
people of Chemnitz share with other German towns. 

I am inclined to think that, great as are these benefits, he rather _ 
exaggerates their share in contributing to the success of the Saxons 
as industrial competitors with this country. If we except those 
artisans who leave the ranks and become foremen, these have no 
technical instruction whatever, and, in spite of the advantage which 
they derive from the excellent elementary instruction of their public 
schools, they are described by Mr. Felkin as requiring much more 
supervision and direction than in England. And as to the foremen, 
managers, and proprietors of these Chemnitz factories, there is 
nothing in Mr. Felkin’s narrative to show that they have invented any 
important mechanism or process, or have even greatly improved those 
which they have imported from this country, where technical instruc- 
tion is so much less developed. It is not yet ascertained whether 
the Nottingham lace-frame will succeed. Some years ago, Mr. 


Felkin tells us, it failed owing to want of technical knowledge 
amongst the workmen. 
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The only trade in which Nottingham has been actually beaten out 
of the field is that in gloves, probably the simplest and least technical 
of all those in which the two towns compete, and Mr. Felkin appears 
scarcely to attribute sufficient weight, as an element in competition, 
to the cheapness of wages in Saxony. It appears that in a locomo- 
tive and machine factory at Chemnitz the average weekly wages 
of the mechanics and labourers in 1869-70 were as low as 13s.; that 
they rose to 18s. in 1873-74, and have declined again to 16s. 4d. 
at the present time. He does not state the number of working 
hours; but I believe they are not less than sixty-six. I have 
ascertained that the average weekly wages in a similar factory in this 
country are more than 23s., or 40 per cent. above the Chemnitz rate, 
for fifty-four working hours; and that the lowest wages of its 
unskilled labourers are higher than the average of the skilled and 
unskilled in the Chemnitz workshop. Mr. Felkin does not give the 
wages in his own trade — that of hosiery; but I have good 
authority for stating that the same work costs from 15 to 20 
per cent. more in wages at Nottingham than‘at Chemnitz. But no 
one would wish the comforts and enjoyments of our working 
people to be curtailed, nor is this to be feared whilst employment at 
high wages can be obtained to any extent in America and Australia. 
This very cheapness of wages abroad, therefore, only affords an addi- 
tional reason why we should cultivate the natural abilities of our 
manufacturing population of every grade by giving them the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the most appropriate general and special educa- 
tion. For this purpose, Mr. Felkin tells us, no less a capital sum 
than a quarter of a million has been expended in a Saxon town of 
90,000 inhabitants, which, important and prosperous though it be, is 
far inferior in rank and wealth to many of our own great industrial 
communities. 


B. SAMUELSON. 
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THE LAND LAWS. 


Tue Fortnightly Review of March last contains an article from the pen 
of Mr. W. A. Jevons in which he maintains that, “If it can be shown 
that any improvement of which the Land Laws are susceptible 
(short of measures equivalent to confiscation), will not have the effect 
of materially altering the distribution of land, it will probably be 
generally acknowledged that a general agitation for reform of the 
Land Laws of such a nature as to make it one of the leading ques- 
tions of the day, is not merely mistaken but mischievous,” and as- 
suming that the evils complained of are—First, the unequal distribu- 
tion of land; and, secondly, that land is entailed or settled so as to 
prevent or impede its being sold, leased, or improved,”’ he proceeds 
to argue with much force and clearness, “that inequality in distribu- 
tion is not confined to land, but exists as to other descriptions of 
property, and is attributable to natural causes, and that the abolition 
of laws relating to primogeniture settlement and entail would not, 
as is popularly supposed, have any appreciable effect either in 
remedying inequalities in the distribution of land, or in removing 
restrictions on its transfer or improvement, but the contrary.” 

It is not my purpose to discuss those propositions. My object is 
to inquire whether, besides the two evils (inequality in division and 
entail) there is not a third arising not from natural causes, but 
entirely the creature of our Land Laws, namely, the insecurity, the 
costliness, the delays, and the cumbrousness of our system of con- 
veyancing, which, though but lightly touched upon by Mr. Jevons, 
was denounced by Lord Brougham as “rendering the possession of 
land in small parcels a luxury which a rich man might indulge in, 
but a ruinous extravagance in the man of small means.” 

Mr. Jevons denies that the costs and difficulties of conveyancing 
have any deterrent effect, “for if so the result would show itself in the 
price, and land would, owing to the expense of dealing with it, com- 
mand a less price in proportion than other investments offering an 
equally certain return.” This inference is not warranted by the 
premises. All the world over, but especially in the contracted area 
of these islands, there are conditions arising out.of the ownership of 
land which tend to enhance its price comparatively with that ot 
other descriptions of property. For example, the feeling of exhila- 
ration which most men experience when treading on their own land. 
The social status it confers, and the agreeable occupation it affords. 
These compensate the yeoman and the squire for the heavy costs and 
uncertainties of conveyancing as well as for the lower rate of interest 
than stock or railway debentures would afford him. 
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Again, it is urged that the security, cheapness, and expedition 
afforded by registration of title would not have the effect of en- 
couraging a yeoman proprietary, because forsooth, ‘The tendency of 
the land market has been and is for land to be purchased by large 
owners and sold by small ones. The old English yeoman and the 
Cumberland statesman were holders of small farms, and they have 
to a great extent been bought out obviously for the reason that the 
money price of a small holding of land was worth more than the 
land itself.” 

That this consideration has had more or less influence in the direc- 
tion indicated cannot be denied ; but that the grievous yoke laid by 
the conveyancers on the neck of the small proprietors had at least an 
equal efficacy in the same direction is capable of demonstration. To 
the large proprietor purchasing his thousand acres, or mortgaging 
them for £30,000 to £40,000, the cost of conveyancing would probably 
not exceed 14 per cent. ; whilst the yeoman, purchasing his twenty 
acres, or mortgaging them for £100, might consider himself fortu- 
nate if the cost did not exceed 20 per cent. It cannot, there- 
fore, be matter of surprise that the yeoman thus handicapped 
has been improved off the soil, of these islands, and cannot be 
rehabilitated until a secure, cheap, and expeditious method—such as 
that by registration of titles, in operation in the colonies—has been 
substituted for the present system of conveyancing. 

Mr. Jevons is much mistaken when he asserts that the principle of 
conveyancing by registration of title ‘ was established in this country 
under Lord Westbury’s Act in 1862, and still exists under the Land 
Transfer Act of 1875.” 

True these measures were ostensibly introduced with that object, 
but the permissive use of deeds given in the leading section 
(the 68rd) of Lord Westbury’s Act involves a combination of two 
incompatible principles—*“ registration of deeds” and “registration 
of titles”—producing a hybrid measure which Sir Henry Thring 
(member of the Royal Commission of 1868) pronounced “‘to be entirely 
unworkable, and to differ little from an incomplete registration of 
assurances, and to possess all the disadvantages without any of the 
advantages of the numerous schemes formerly proposed for the regis- 
tration of deeds, and therefore should be altogether discontinued.” 

The provision that no title should be accepted for registration, 
except such as a court of equity should hold to be a valid marketable 
title, has been justly complained of as causing unnecessary expense 
and delay, at the same time limiting seriously the scope of the 
measure, and depriving it of what has proved to be a most valuable 
provision of the Australian measure, namely, the conversion of good 
holding titles into indefeasible titles. 

Finally, the official mechanism for carrying out the principle pre- 
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scribed in the fourteenth section is such that, after an experience of 
nearly twenty years in conducting registration of property in shipping 
and in land, I have no hesitation in describing as unworkable, giving 
occasion for errors and confusion such as no amount of vigilance 
could entirely prevent, and which Mr. Spencer Follett, himself the 
chief of the department, in his evidence before the Royal Commission 
of ’68, repeated before the recent Committee of the Commons, declares 
to be so cumbrous and involved as “not to admit of its operating on 
any such scale as would render it of sufficient public advantage.” The 
Act of 1875 is to some extent obnoxious to the same objections which 
caused the miscarriage of that introduced by Lord Westbury. 
Notably, Section 49 admits of conveyancing of registered land being 
carried on by deed for an indefinite period, whereas the principle of 
conveyancing by registration of titles is that the estate passes by the 
act of registration, and not as in these measures upon the signing of 
a deed. 

Mr. Jevons commends the policy of the Legislature in “ leaving 
the real practical cheapness and utility of the system to be tested 
in the natural way, that is, by leaving it to the inclination of buyers 
and sellers of land to avail themselves of it or otherwise.” But he 
forgets that we are “an attorney-ridden people,” and the result of 
giving, nominally to the proprietor, but practically to his solicitor, 
the option to place land under that system, or to withdraw it again 
from that system, is sufficient in itself to insure failure. How this 
operates may be seen by an occurrence communicated to me by 
an officer of the Recording of Titles Department in Ireland. 
A gentleman known to be an advocate for “‘ Registration of Titles” 
applied at the office to remove his land from the record, and 
assigned as his reason that he required to mortgage, and the 
solicitor through whom the business was to be conducted insisted 
that the land should first be removed from the register, as under the 
old system he would be entitled to £50 as his costs, and under the 
Record of Title he could hardly claim as many shillings. This was 
by no means a solitary case. We are not, however, in a position to 
condemn professional men for opposing measures which, by the 
admission of the officials appointed to carry them out, are so defec- 
tive and so “incapable of being worked upon any such scale as 
would render them of sufficient public advantage;” and when a 
method free from these defects is brought forward we must not look 
for any superhuman disinterestedness from conveyancers or any 
other class of men. 

It would be difficult to imagine conditions more favourable for 
applying the system of conveyancing by registration of titles than 
those which exist in Ireland. An admirable Ordnance survey and 
the subdivision of the country into town lands afford the utmost 
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facilities for describing parcels and locating the property, the great 
difficulty we had to contend with in Australia. About a sixth of all 
the titles in Ireland have within a recent period been purged of all 
defects and obscurities by being passed through the alembic of the 
Estates Court. These when so passed are, to all intents, for the 
purpose of registration of titles, on all fours with the grants issued 
direct from the Crown in the colonies, and the people have been 
taught by experience to appreciate the value of indefeasible title. 

In order to avail of these advantages, aided by Mr. H. D. Hutton, 
of the Irish Bar, and supported by a powerful association numbering 
several distinguished members of the Irish Bar, and having the 
late Duke of Leinster as its president, I drafted a Bill for applying my 
method of registration of title to all lands thenceforth passed through 
the Estates Courts. This Bill was read a first time in the sessions of 
1863, introduced by the Right Hon. W. Monsell, now Lord Emly, 
and backed by the names of the Right Hon. H. Herbert and Sir 
Coleman O’Loughlin, both since deceased. 

Unfortunately the legal gentlemen who undertook the revision of 
my Bill preparatory to its being introduced as a Government 
measure in the ensuing year, deemed it politic, in order to propitiate — 
Lord Westbury, and induce him to undertake the carrying of it 
through the House of Lords, to import certain provisions of his own 
measure which were antagonistic to the principle of Registration of 
Titles. The result may be learned by reference to the evidence of 
Mr. Denny Urlin (an English barrister, formerly Examiner in the 
Estates Court, and for ten years in charge of the Record of Titles 
Department). He informed the Committee last sessions on Land 
Titles and Transfer, that “‘the Irish Act embodies all the mistakes of 
Lord Westbury’s Act, which Lord Cairns’s Act proposes to remedy, 
is an imperfect system, following rather closely Lord Westbury’s 
system, and is permissive, so that any one signing a simple requisi- 
tion could exclude the operation of the Act as regards his land on its 
passing through the Estates Court. Section 32 enables persons 
whose properties were upon the register to withdraw them at any 
period.” 

The same learned gentleman, at the recent Congress of the Social 
Science Association in Edinburgh, read a Paper on this question, 
from which I will quote the following passages, as deserving special 
attention of all who desire to see the Bright Clauses of the Irish 


Land Act operating successfully as designed by their benevolent 
author :— 


‘* Years have passed away since it became clear to the practical mind of Sir 
R. R. Torrens that a registry might be established, giving to the owners of land 
all the advantages enjoyed by the owners of ships and fractional parts of ships. 
This task was rendered easier by the fact that most of the titles had a recent 
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origin in grants from the Crown. After a few years of most valuable experi- 
ence gained in the colonies, the question arose, Why could not advantage be 
taken of the statutory grants made by the Land Court in Ireland? But oppo- 
sition was strong, all the prejudices of a powerful professional class being 
aroused. The only legislation permitted was an Act of 1865, which, amongst 
other defects, had the important one of placing on record not all the titles 
granted by the court, but only such as their new owners chose to place on the 
record. It followed that the operation of the Act was excluded by the legal 
advisers of nine-tenths of the purchasers in the court. The whole number of 
titles on the new record does not reach eight hundred, an insignificant result in 
one sense, yet valuable in another; for experiment may be made on a small 
area as satisfactorily as on a large one; and a record which has proved effective 
for afew hundred of titles might be expanded and improved so as to be available 
for many thousands. 

‘* Many unfortunate hindrances beset the course of this tentative Act of 1865. 
Only one of the judges of the Land Court took the slightest interest in the 
experiment: and the very distinguished and useful career of Judge Hargreave 
came prematurely to a close just as the machinery was getting into order. 
That was a fatal blow; for moral support and encouragement in official quarters 
was needed to counteract the prejudiced opposition from outside. The 
authorities refused to sanction the appointment of even one clerk for the new 
department, which was therefore tacked on as a kind of supplement to another 
office, and thrust away ‘ignominiously into the smallest room of a range of 
buildings. This, and other circumstances equally unfavourable, led at once to 
the impression on the public mind that the Record of Title Act was not expected, 
or intended, to work largely. Such an impression once made could never be 
effaced, and the result was inevitable. So much for the limited operation of 
the Act. If the inquiry be made whether the expected results are attained in 
the case of the property actually brought under the Act, the answer is highly 
favourable. Mortgages can be effected quickly and inexpensively; and, better 
still, they can be satisfied and wiped off the record with even greater facility, 
and at the expense of a few shillings. Contracts for the absolute sale of plots 
of land have been made, carried through, and completed within the hour. The 
given folio of the record reveals all which affects the property, without searches 
elsewhere ; and a short transfer deed and a new entry are only required to effect 
the change of ownership. The record itself is capable of simplification and 

‘ improvement, for it was framed, and could not at that time have been otherwise 
than framed, after the model known as Lord Westbury’s. But, in spite of all 
drawbacks, and of all the disfavour, official and professional, which have beset 
its history, I claim for it that it has given the true solution of the problem of 
land transfer in these countries. The general result, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, is that admirable opportunities have been thrown away, and several 
thousands of titles, after passing through the renovating process of the Land 
Court, are now year by year deteriorating, fast losing the signal benefit which 
was conferred, and becoming as cloudy and confused as titles were a quarter of 
a century ago. It is very unfortunate at the present moment that opportuni- 
ties of this kind have been lost, and that land transfer is fast becoming almost 
as difficult and as costly in Ireland as it is elsewhere. For there are large 
numbers of Irish tenants ready to purchase their holdings, and the unhappy 
events of the last few months have rendered many landlords willing to sell at a 
reasonable price. The delay and cost is, however, such as to impede these 
transactions. I strongly recommend that existing methods be simplified in 
favour of such purchases by occupying tenants, and that the expense of them 
be reduced, as it might be, by two-thirds. Of course, an effective and compul- 
sory registration of title should form part of the scheme, for it would be almost 
a mockery to subject these small freeholds to all the vexatious incidents of the 
ordinary system of conveyancing and real-property law, a branch of law which, 
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it may be remarked, is, except in a few minor details, the same in Ireland as 
in England. It is of high moment to the peace and welfare of the Empire that 
discontented tenants should be turned into satisfied and industrious freeholders ; 
and if the legal process be simplified (as it might be), the operation might in 
numberless cases be carried through on terms satisfactory to the present land- 
lords. From what I have endeavoured to express in the fewest possible words, 
it follows that simplification of existing methods, supplemented by a general 
registration of ownership, is especially important at the present moment. And 
what is required for Ireland at a critical time like this is equally suited for, and 


would be warmly welcomed by, small proprietors of land in other portions of 
the Empire.” 


The colony of South Australia was founded on the principle of 
locating a yeoman proprietary ; but after a time it became apparent 
that, owing to the uncertainties, costs, and delays to which these 
small proprietors were subjected whenever they required to deal with 
their estates, the object of the founders was being frustrated and the 
above-quoted aphorism of Lord Brougham verified. The causes 
which, in the northern counties and in South Australia, tended to 
the extinction of a yeoman proprietary and the aggregation of land 
into a few hands must, ere long, bring about like results as regards 
the small proprietary proposed to be created under the Bright 
Clauses of the Irish Land Bill now before the House of Commons, 
unless preventive measures be promptly taken. 

A short Act, repealing the Westbury Clauses of the “Record of 
Titles Ireland Act” of 1865, and substituting those of the Bill of 
1863, before referred to, would suffice. 

I repeat that, owing to favourable conditions there existing, the 
system of Registration of Title is much more ready of application to 
Irish estates than to those in the Colonies, where that system, tested 
by an experience of over twenty years, has been found adequate for 
every requirement and given general satisfaction ; in proof of which 
it may suffice to refer to evidence given by Sir Arthur Blyth, Agent- 
General for South Australia, before Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Com- 
mittee of last year, as follows :— 


‘« Registration of title is almost universal; for one transaction under deeds 
now there are a thousand under the Real Property Act; it is a curiosity if you 
get a person with deeds. To a person wanting to borrow money of me I should 
say to him first, ‘ Real Property Act, I suppose?’ Then the next thing would 
be, ‘You do not want a lawyer, I suppose?’ He would probably say ‘No.’ 
I should accordingly say, ‘Come with me to the Registry Office; you have got 
your certificate with you.’ I should draw out a mortgage on the counter at 
the Registry Office, where printed forms are provided, and have it witnessed, 
and hand it in to the clerk, and say to him, ‘ It will be ready to-morrow after- 
noon, I suppose?’ When the mortgage is paid off the transaction is even 
simpler. Supposing you were the mortgagor and I were the mortgagee. Before 
you gave me the money, I should sign this receipt before a well-known person, 
a credible witness, and give it to you, and let you go and clear your title. 
There is no necessity for the intervention of a lawyer; such a thing is never 
heard of. Marriage settlements are as common in the colony as here. In 
such cases as drawing wills and settlements the lawyers are called in; but in 
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ordinary transactions they have very little business except as brokers. They 
get a commission on that business, but not in respect to services connected with 
registering, transfer, mortgage, &c. The Torrens Act is just as popular in the 
other colonies as it isin ours. I notice in the Sydney papers, just at foot of 
advertisements for sales of land, that ‘ Torrens’s Title’ isalways put. It seems 
to me that there is so great an advantage in the holders of property having a 
simple, intelligible, indefeasible title, as far as it can humanly be made, that 
no difficulties ought to stand in the way of carrying out such a wonderful reform.” 


The Committee in their report pronounce “ Registration of Titles”’ 
“to be impossible in this country, unless an Act of Parliament be 
first passed prohibiting the owner of property from buying it up, or 
charging it, or dealing with it as his own ;” and the learned Chair- 
man, Mr. Osborne Morgan, in a recent article in the Fortnightly, 
affirms that “as, in Australia, settlements are rare and entails 
unknown, the first step for making ‘ Registration of Titles’ practi- 
cable is to make a clean sweep of our present real property laws, and 
until this be done any further attempt to put Australian wine into 
English bottles, like all other legislation which ignores existing 
facts, will end, as such attempts have hitherto done, in failure and 
disappointment.” 

The statement that entails are unknown is erroneous, and the 
comparative rarity of these and of indirect settlements is due, not to 
any impossibility or even difficulty in conducting these operations 
under Registration of Titles, but to the necessity colonists are under 
during the early struggle of colonial life to reserve their land as an 
untrammelled basis of credit. 

These struggles over, they feel the ground solid under their feet, 
the old country instincts to make provision for their families prevails, 
and settlements and entails cease to be even comparatively rare. The 
experience, though limited in the more recent settlements, has been 
amply sufficient to place the possibility and feasibility of the 
procedure beyond doubt. 

The object aimed at as regards settlements is identical in the 
colonies and this country. The difference is solely in the procedure 
by which it is attained, and as in the case of mortgage, the fiction of 
conveying the legal estate when it is only intended to pawn or 
hypothecate, and releasing by a deed of reconveyance when only a 
receipt for the mortgage money is required; so in the case of 
settlements, the carving of a term of years out of the inheritance, 
amongst other venerable complexities, has been abandoned in favour 
of a simple procedure. 

As this question of settlements has been put forward as fatal 
to the introduction of Registration of Titles in this country by 
conveyancers of high repute as well as by the Royal Commission 
of 1868, I will quote the very clear and able report of Mr. 


Henry Gusler, many years Examiner of Titles in South Australia, 
upon it. 
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** Settlements may be divided into two classes—First, those in which the 
legal estate is vested in trustees, the cestuique trusts, or persons beneficially 
interested, taking only equitable interests. This is the most common form of 
settlement at the present day. Second, those in which the persons beneficially 
interested take the legal estate in the land in possession or remainder, each one 
in his own right, without the intervention of trustees; and this is the form 
most commonly used when land is to be strictly entailed. Settlements under 
the first class most usually contain provisions empowering the trustees to sell 
or to make exchanges, and exempting purchasers from such trustees from all 
liability to inquire into the bond fides of any sale, or to see to the application of 
the purchase: money ; consequently, if the title of the trustees be otherwise 
correct, a purchaser from them cannot be ejected by the cestuique trusts on the 
ground of a breach of trust or improper sale by trustees. Under the Torrens 
Act such a settlement would be effected by the settlor conveying to the trustees 
by memorandum of transfer, and the trusts would be declared in the usual 
form, either in such memorandum of transfer or in a separate deed, and the 
trustees would receive a ‘‘ declaration of title.” Now in what respect would 
the cestuique trusts in this case be in a worse position than they would have 
been under the old system? In either case they must depend principally upon 
the honour of the trustees, and would only have a personal remedy in the event 
of a breach of trust. But cestuique trusts under the Torrens Act, so far from 
being in a worse position than they would have been under the old system, are 
actually in a better position, because they, or any person on their behalf, may 
enter a caveat, and so prevent any improper dealing by the trustees. This is 
the system adopted at the Bank of England in the case of stock in the funds, 
and it has been found by experience that property so circumstanced is practically 
safe. Can it be believed that what is safe for beneficial interests in such pro- 
perty will be otherwise than safe when applied to land? The second class of 
settlements can be effected under the Torrens Act with the same facility as 
under the old system. The Torrens Actin no way interferes with the principles 
or rules of law, or with the powers of landowners or their rights or liberties, but 
only with the machinery by which such rights or liberties may be created or 
protected, consequently the second class of settlements is fully and effectually 
provided for without the intervention of the Statute of Uses. Instead of con- 
veying to A. for the use of B. for life, with remainder to the use of C. in fee, it 
conveys direct to B. for life, with remainder to C. Upon the execution of such 
a settlement the Recorder of Titles would issue a ‘declaration of title’ to the 
first tenant for life or owner of the tirst estate of freehold vested in position. 
Such declaration would set forth the nature of the estate, and all powers given 
to the tenant for life by the settlement, such as powers of appointing the fee or 
of releasing. Each remainderman, as his estate became vested in possession, 
would receive a declaration of title, and in the meantime he could deal with 
his interest, though a purchaser would not receive a declaration of title until 
the estate fell into possession. The only difference, in fact, between a settle- 
ment of land under the Torrens system and of land under the old system, is, 
that in the former case no estate would pass or become vested until the settle- 
ment was registered; but, so soon as registered, the settlement would have 


exactly the same effect ; estates and interest would vest or be divested exactly 
as under the old system.” 


The space at my disposal does not admit of an exhaustive exposi- 
tion of the method by which Registration of title has been thus 
successfully applied to lands in the Colonies. The following abstract 
from the provisions of the Bill of ’63, applicable to Ireland, may 
suffice to convey a general knowledge of the procedure. 

The Record is compiled by binding together the duplicates of all 
certificates of title issued by the Estates Court, representing the 
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freehold, together with the duplicates of all certificates of title issued 
upon the transfer or transmission of a freehold. Each of these 
duplicate. certificates constitutes a distinct folium, two or more 
pages being annexed for recording together the memorials of all 
future dealings with any lesser estate or interests in that particular 
parcel of land. When the parcels are broken, a separate certificate 
is issued, and a fresh folium opened in the record for the transferree. 
On such occasions the portion of land transferred is notified by 
memorial on the certificate of the transferrer, or if he prefers it, or it 
be convenient, that certificate may be cancelled and a fresh one issued 
for the residue of the land, and upon it are carried forward the 
memorials of all lesser estates and interest affecting that residue 
which remain unextinguished at the date of registration. Entry 
of memorial of any dealing upon the appropriate folium constitutes 
recording of that transaction. Recorded estates are held subject to- 
such liens, estates, and interests as are notified on the folium of the 
record constituted by the certificate of title, but free from all other 
charges, liens, or interests whatsoever. If the contracting proprietor 
does not attend personally at the Record Office and execute the 
agreement for transfer in presence of the Recorder, then the said 
proprietor or the person who attested his signature must acknow- 
ledge the execution before a notary public or commissioner for taking 
affidavits. 

Certificates of title for whatever estate or interest in registered 
land are in duplicate, one retained in the Record Office, the other 
held by the registered proprietor. The latter must on the occasion 
of any dealing be delivered up to the Registrar, in order that endorse- 
ment may be made thereon, notifying such dealing corresponding 
with the memorial thereof in the Record. 

Entry in the Record is the essential which gives validity to all 
transactions. The memorandum certifying Registration endorsed 
upon the certificate renders it conclusive evidence of title in all 
courts of law and equity. Registered interests take priority amongst 
themselves according to the date of registration, and over all un- 
registered interests whatsoever. Under this system every registered 
owner holds a certificate of title to the estate or interest in respect 
to which he is registered, which certificate discloses all that it con- 
cerns an intending purchaser or mortgagee to know, and bears a 
number or symbol indicating the volume and folium of the Record 
where its counterpart is bound up. By this simple expedient all diffi- 
culties, as regards indexing and search, the despair of other systems 
of registration, are solved. Admitting the absolute prevention of 
fraud to be impossible so long as knaves and dupes are found in the 
world, such frauds as were committed by Dimsdale, Roupel, and 
others, as also those for which special facilities are afforded under 
“ Registration of Deeds,” are rendered impossible, and the publicity 
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of transactions before public functionaries renders other descriptions 
of fraud more difficult, and detection more certain. Finally, the 
costs of conveyancing are reduced from pounds to shillings, and the 
time occupied from months to days. 

The question remains, How may that method be applied to estates and 
interests in this country ? And the Committee to which I have so often 
referred (page 6 of their Report) put the case very fairly thus: ‘On 
the whole, therefore, the position of the question appears to your Com- 
mittee as follows: ‘On the one hand we are informed, on the authority 
of Mr. Follett and Mr. Holt, that no system of Registration of Title 
can be devised which can be voluntarily adopted’ (that is on account 
of the hostility of the profession); ‘and on the other hand, we are 
told, by the Lord Chancellor, that he has not yet seen any way by 
which the system of Registration of Title could be made compul- 
sory.” (That is on account of the absence of any satisfactory mode 


for dealing with titles which are so defective that they cannot be 
placed on the Register as indefeasible.) The second of these diffi- 
culties has been successfully grappled with in the colony of Victoria 
by providing a separate Register for Titles of that description, and 
none of the injurious consequences predicted as incidental to that 
practice have arisen. Moreover, we have the authority of Lord 
Cairns, of Sir H. Thring, and a host of eminent conveyancers, “ that 


such titles are extremely rare, so rare that they should not be 
allowed to bar the adoption of a measure of such enormous value to 
the community.” 

Happily we have in Ireland, and in this country, a considerable 
amount of land the titles to which are exempt from the difficulties 
and dangers suggested by the Committee. I refer to the Estate 
Court Titles in Ireland and the copyholds in England, and if the 
Legislature, notwithstanding the long and varied experience in the 
colonies, still shrink from applying the measure generally, then, at 
least, it may be applied compulsorily to those latter titles as a 
tentative measure free from all risk. Fully a sixth of all the lands 
in Ireland have received Estate Court Titles, but are daily accumu- 
lating fresh entanglements under the operation of existing law, inso- 
much that they require again and again to be passed through the 
court at heavy cost and loss of time. 

Registration of titles by the method I have been endeavouring to 
explain would rescue the six hundred titles annually passing through 
the Copyhold. Commission, and the far larger number passing 
through the Irish Estates Court, from the evils of the present system, 
and at the same time would render the Bright clauses of the Irish 
Land Bill a real boon to the small farmers, and solve the dilemma 
in which the Parliamentary Commission of 1879 represent the 
question to be placed. Ronr. R. Torrens, 
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Henry IV., listening to two of his Ministers who were with equal 
vehemence maintaining two opposite opinions, broke in with the 
exclamation, ‘ Ventre-saint gris! I believe you are both in the 
right.” This is what the English public seem disposed to say, as it 
listens to the accounts of the various advantages now of bimetallism, 
now of monometallism. Unfortunately, we are not in this case in 
presence of an abstract question which is capable of being settled 
according to d priori formule or the deductive method. The 
statesman lives and acts under the empire of facts as they are and 
the traditions of the past, and every attempt to break violently with 
historic continuity would inevitably lead to crises of prolonged con- 
fusion and suffering. 

From the furthest antiquity downwards, men have always used 
the two precious metals as monetary standards. The attempt to 
exclude one of them is therefore an assault upon natural facts 
revealed and confirmed by history. Nature has specially endowed 
two metals with the qualities which fit them to be made into money. 
All the treatises of political economy explain this, without recognising 
any difference between gold and silver. It will be enough for me 
to cite what Mr. Jevons has said on this subject in his excellent 
book on Money :— 

“« Of gold and silver especially we may say, with Turgot, that by the nature of 
things they were constituted the universal money, independently of all conven- 
tions and law.” 

When then you proscribe silver by law, it is a violation of “the 
nature of things.” By some curious reversal of ideas, people have 
insisted on associating Free Trade with the English monetary 
system. It is, in fact, the contrary of this which is true. Inde- 
pendently of all convention and law, “ gold and silver constitute the 
universal money.” When you force men by law to make use only 
of gold, you do in truth go counter to the idea of Free Trade. 

It is possible for human laws to violate natural laws; but the 
latter do not fail to avenge themselves by the sufferings that they 
inflict on men. This is exactly what happened after 1816 when 
England introduced the gold standard, and after 1873 when Ger- 
many tried to imitate England. On two different occasions the 
gold standard, established under identical circumstances, that is to 
say, at a moment when the production of gold was falling off, has 
produced evil of exactly the same kind. This point is so important 
that I am anxious to establish it clearly. 
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In 1816 silver was definitively excluded from circulation in Eng- 
land, and the office that had hitherto always been legally filled by 
that metal was henceforth laid upon gold alone. This was a viola- 
tion of acquired rights, and a spoliation of the English people. 
According to the statutes the legal money was the pound of silver of 
Elizabeth. But an equivalent ratio having been established between 
gold and silver, all debtors, including taxpayers, had the right of 
discharging their debts either in gold or in silver. In 1816 this 
alternative was taken away from them, and they were forced to pay in 
gold alone; that is to say, in a metal of which the production was 
so scanty that it constituted an actual rarity, and which was made still 
scarcer and higher in price by the exclusive privilege that was thus 
accorded toit. This was a monstrous iniquity. We accuse socialists 
of wishing to plunder capital for the advantage of labour. Here was 
socialism of an inverted kind, not to the advantage of equality but of 
inequality, for labour was plundered in order to enrich capital, and 
the taxpayer was plundered to favour the fundholder. 

The production of gold, which from 1741 to 1750 had risen to 
3,400,000 pounds sterling, fell between 1811 and 1820 to 2,440,000 
pounds, and in 1821—31 to 1,560,000. To replace paper currency 
by gold alone, England was obliged to withdraw from the commercial 
world a sum that relatively speaking was enormous. In the memo- 
randum furnished to Parliament by the Bank directors in 1832 they 
give 20,000,000 as the amount they were obliged to purchase by 
the reduced price of commodities. This pré/évement was really enor- 
mous, for it represented thirteen times the total annual production, 
and the sixth part of all the gold circulating in the world at that 
time, which was estimated at 120,000,000 sterling. The result was 
a very sharp monetary contraction, and a great fall in prices took 
place in consequence. 

The influence of a monetary contraction on prices is a phenomenon 
which is not yet sufficiently appreciated. Its disturbing effects, 
however, have been described by Roscher, by Nasse, by Mr. Dana 
Horton, and in the Report of the Silver Commission of the United 
States (1876). General Walker, the American delegate at the Monetary 
Conference of 1878, expressed himself on this subject in the follow- 
ing terms :— 

‘Yet even more important, in the view of the delegates from the United 
States, is the probable effect upon the production of wealth, resulting from the 
diminution of the money-supply of Europe and America already accomplished 
or in progress, through the gratuitous demonetization of silver. Cutting, as 
in the first instance it does, to the very quick into the profits of the entrepreneur, 
or man of business, which profits constitute the sole motive to production under 
the modern organization of industry, and enhancing, as in its ultimate opera- 
tion it must, the burden of all debts and fixed charges, public, private, or 


corporate, which debts and charges are, in effect, the mortgage which the repre- 
sentatives of past production hold upon the production of current industry—a 
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diminution of the money-supply is one of the gravest evils which can menace 
mankind. 


‘‘The mischiefs of a contracting circulation have twice at least in the course 
of events befallen Europe as the result of the exhaustion of the mines of the 
precious metals, or the interruption of mining industry by barbarian invasion 
or civil convulsions. It has remained for this generation and this decade to 


see these mischiefs brought upon Europe by the deliberate acts of government 
under advice of political economists. 


‘‘ Whether the money-supply of Europe and America would be reduced by 
the completion of the movement initiated in 1871, to the extent of 40, of 30, or 
of only 20 per cent.,. the consequences could not but be most disastrous. 
Suffocation, strangulation, are words hardly too strong to express the agony of the 
industrial body when embraced in the fatal coils of a contracting money-supply. 
At a time when the production of the two historical money-metals, jointly, is 
diminishing, this most unfortunate occasion is taken to throw one of them out 
of use as money of full value ; to remit it to uses of token money, and to banish 
what of the accumulated stock of three thousand years’ production cannot thus 
be employed, to be hoarded in the East as treasure, or devoted to personal 


ornament.” 

In the decade which followed the definitive resumption of cash 
payments in England in 1821, there was produced in this country 
first, and afterwards all over the world, a disastrous fall in prices, 
and afterwards a frightful crisis. It was then that the “ Infla- 
tionists ” of the time clamoured for the reduction of the debt, and 
that Brougham proposed to reduce the contributions, and even to 
lower the sovereign from twenty to fourteen shillings, Mill still 
stopped on his way to combat these ideas. He says truly that such a 
transaction would have been a robbery; but to change the base of 
all contracts, and to oblige the nation to pay in gold, arbitrarily 
enhanced in value by this very act, that too was a robbery in an 
inverse sense. ‘The depreciation,” says Mill, 

‘‘was represented to have averaged thirty or even fifty per cent.” He adds 
afterwards—‘‘ The best authorities, among whom it is sufficient to name Mr. 
Cooke, have, after an elaborate investigation, satisfied themselves that the 
difference between paper and bullion was not greater than the enhancement in 
value of gold itself.” 

The enhancement in value of gold, producing the fall in prices, was 
so disastrous that an inquiry was ordered by Parliament. In the 
discussions which followed, Matthias Atwood said in the House of 
Commons (July 10, 1822) that all the values, moveable as well as 
immoveable, had gone down by one half. 

Some clear-sighted men protested against the spoliation of the 
people when the Bill of 1816 was definitively voted by the House of 
Lords. Lord Lauderdale, who energetically resisted it, drew the 
following protest :— 

‘¢ Because, in the present moment of our financial distress, and of the suffer- 
ings of the people from excessive taxation, the conduct of Government in 
undertaking a measure which must involve the Treasury in a great expense, 


and inflict even on the lowest and poorest orders of the impoverished people of 
this country a grievous burden, appears unaccountable; yet these cannot fail 
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to be consequences of now decrying and throwing out of circulation the coin 
which Parliament has so long suffered to remain in circulation.” 


The fall in prices, and consequently the distress of industry, and 
especially of agriculture, was so great that it provoked a vehement 
outcry, and even armed risings. Sismondi has depicted the universal 
crisis between 1820 and 1830 in terms which might serve to describe 
the crisis between 1873 and 1881 :— 


‘‘Un cri de détresse s’éléve de toutes les villes manufacturiéres du vieux 
monde, et toutes les campagnes du nouveau monde lui répondent. Partout le 
commerce est frappé d’une méme langueur ; partoutil rencontre la méme impos- 
sibilité de vendre. Il y acing ans, au moins, que la’souffrance a commencé ; 
loin de se calmer, elle semble s’accroitre parla durée. La détresse des manu- 
facturiers est la plus cruelle, parce qu’a la différence des agriculteurs, leur 
subsistance tout entiére dépend des échanges. C’est aussi un symptéme funeste 
de cette souffrance universelle que ces associations patriotiques que l’on voit se 
former en Belgique, en Allemagne, pour repousser les marchandises étrangéres. 
Le systéme (protecteur) qui prévaut aujourd’hui dans l’opinion, c’est la détresse 
qu’on a partout sous les yeux qui l’a fait adopter.” 


After speaking of the sufferings of the artisans, Sismondi adds :— 


‘¢ En méme temps les fermiers et les propriétaires se plaignent de leur ruine; 
ils demandent a grands cris des lois protectrices, des monopoles ; ils déclarent ne 
pouvoir soutenir la concurrence étrangére ; et, en effet, beaucoup de fermiers 
font faillite, beaucoup de propriétaires abandonnent volontairement le quart ou le 
tiers de leurs fermages. Enfin de fréquents incendies de récoltes et de maisons 
rurales annoncent Virritation et la fermentation sourde des journaliers de 
lagriculture et l’état précaire de toute la société.” 


Is not this an exact picture of the rural districts of England at the 
present time ? 

Then as now, as a consequence of the dulness of trade, the rate of 
interest fell, and France profited by it to lower her debt from five 
to three, and England from four to three and a half. In the United 
States the distress was as great as in Europe, and people called for an 
augmentation of the Customs duties. There was the same demand 
for the protective system in France. The address of the Chamber of 
Deputies (Nov. 26, 1822) carries the grievances of the agriculturists 
to the foot of the throne, and adds: “The growing distress of the 
departments of the east, the west, and the south, proves that the 
measures taken too late against the importation of foreign cereals are 
insufficient.” Not suspecting the mysterious and insidious cause, 
the monetary contraction, all the countries that were in distress 
ascribed the evil to foreign competition, and called for the exclusion 
of foreign goods. 

In 1873—80 the same crisis; the same effects, the same cause. 
Germany does in 1873 what England did in 1816. She expels 
silver, and replaces it by gold, precisely at the moment when the 
production of gold, as in 1816, had considerably fallen off. To show 
the disastrous effects produced by this step, and to measure the inten- 
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sity of the monetary contraction, I need only refer to the admirable 
accounts published in the Journal of the Statistical Society by 
Mr. Giffen (March, 1879), by Mr. Patterson (March, 1880), by Mr. 
Arthur Ellis in the Statist, and in the annual statement of the 
Economist. According to their calculation, the average of prices 
fell to the level of what they were in 1850. We can easily under- 
stand what losses and perturbations of every kind followed in the 
wake of this tremendous fall. The various taxes, charges, and obli- 
gations of all kinds, and the habits of society, remain the same, 
whilst to meet them income and profits had been reduced by at least 
one-third. Nowhere is the agricultural crisis more intense than in 
England, and nowhere less than in France. In that country the fall 
in prices was almost imperceptible. Is this because the general 
monetary contraction is felt less heavily in France, where the 
metallic circulation amounts to 310 millions sterling, than in Eng- 
land where it only reaches 194 millions? However this may be, 
the special works devoted in Germany to the elucidation of this point 
justify the assertion that it was certainly the adoption of this gold 
standard by that country which produced the fall in silver, by 
imposing elsewhere the suspension of the coinage of this metal, and 
which has thus been the original cause of the evil from which the 
whole world is suffering at the present moment. 

The Economist, with the foresight that comes of the attentive study 
of facts, announced the crisis of 1880 with admirable precision in 
1869. In its review of the previous year it says :— 

‘*It may safely be affirmed that the present annual supply of £30,000,000 
of gold is no more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the expanding 
commerce of the world, and prevent that pressure of transactions and commodi- 
ties on the precious metals which means in practice prices and wages constantly 
tending toward decline. The real danger is that the present supply should fall 
off, and among the greatest and most salutary events that could now occur would 
be the discovery of rich gold deposits.” 

Instead of these gold discoveries, so necessary to the expanding 
commerce of the world, first, the annual production of gold fell off 
more than the half; and, secondly, the expulsion of silver by Ger- 
many increased the pressure on gold. In the review of the financial 
year 1872 (March, 1873) the Economist said :— 

‘* By the present bill the German Government is certainly paying England 
the compliment of adopting its single gold standard ; but the cost of the measure 
to the London and other money markets cannot but be great. As the annual 
supply of gold throughout the world is reckoned at little more than £20,000,000, 
and the annual demand for miscellaneous purposes is very large, it follows that 
if the German Government perseveres in its policy the strain upon the existing 
stocks and currency will be most severe; unless the annual production of gold 


should suddenly increase, the money markets of the world are likely to be 
perturbed by this bullion scarcity.” 


Thus, then, according to the Hconomist, the monetary disorder 
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from which the world is at present suffering is caused by the adop- 
tion by Germany of the English system of a gold standard, at a 
time when the production of gold was diminishing. It is enough 
then that a single State should imitate the example set by England 
to inflict incalculable mischief on the world. What are we to think 
of a system that leads to such consequences ? 

The adoption of a gold standard by England in 1816 was not only 

a great iniquity in respect of the people of England, and of all 
debtors, it was a great economic blunder which has made itself felt 
-in all its force from the moment when French bimetallism, which 
counterbalanced its effects, ceased to work. In reality the English 
system results in a surrender to incessant variations in value of 
that silver which is the money of India with its two hundred 
millions of inhabitants, as well as being the money of the majority 
of the nations with which England carries on three-quarters 
of its trade. This inconvenience, which is so grave that we may 
call it calamitous, was described by Lord Lauderdale in his protest 
in 1816, and also by Sir Robert Peel in his great speech on the 
reorganization of the Bank of England in 1844. Explaining the 
necessity of giving the Bank the privilege of issuing notes 
against silver, Peel set forth the advantages of bimetallism in 

this language :— 


‘‘ The facility of exporting silver in preference to gold, when such export is 
expedient, is the true remedy against the inconvenience of our standard 
differing from that of other countries, and unless the circulation department is 
allowed to issue against silver, that inconvenience might occasionally be 
severely felt.”’ 


Now that silver can no longer be coined at Paris, the Bank can no 
longer hold silver as an equivalent for its notes, and the gold 
standard being no longer sustained by bimetallism, makes trade feel 
all the drawbacks which were so justly anticipated by Lord Lauder- 
dale and Sir Robert Peel. 

The first bad effect of this variation in the value of silver reduced 
to the position of an article of commerce is the loss undergone by 
India in her remittances to England. The Indian Financial Depart- 
ment estimates the loss at 2,440,000 pounds sterling on an average, 
and this for eight years already amounts to a very considerable sum. 
But this loss will go on increasing for two reasons. 1. Because the 
remittances from India increase. This year they will amount to 
17,000,000 sterling instead of 15,000,000. 2. Ifthe Paris Confer- 
ence does not end satisfactorily, silver cannot fail to lose in value in 
an unlimited proportion. America will not go on coining dollars 
which are not an international currency. The Bland Bill will be sus- 
pended, and 4,800,000 pounds’ worth of silver will be sold annually 
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in London against an equivalent amount of gold. To what price 
silver will fall nobody can pretend to say. 

But these losses, serious as they are for India, on which they 
inflict a financial situation that is pronounced to be alarming by 
those who are responsible for it, are nothing by the side of the losses 
inflicted on English commerce by the perpetual instability of the 
exchange. This point needs a word of explanation. A bill pay- 
able in gold has a certain basis, inasmuch as for an ounce of gold I 
can always obtain in London £3 17s. 10d. So longas the bimetallic 
system was in operation at Paris a bill payable in silver had a fixed 
basis, inasmuch as for a kilo of silver I should obtain at Paris 200 
francs, which brought the ounce of silver at London to about 7s. 8d. 
Now that free mintage is at an end, and that bimetallism no longer 
exists anywhere, there is no longer a fixed ratio between gold and 
silver, and consequently the value of the silver-bond is always 
fluctuating. This is what kills trade. To be convinced of this, it is 
enough to read the petition of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, 
or a certain pamphlet, Reasons for the Adoption of a Bimetallic Money 
System. To describe the evil, I will borrow a few lines from the 
three most competent authorities on the subject. Mr. Henry Gibbs, 
a director of the Bank of England, in his admirable pamphlet, The 
Double Standard, says :— 


‘‘ What is most to be dreaded, and, if possible, provided against, is a further 
depreciation in the value of silver. It is that further depreciation, and indeed 
any abnormal fluctuation which affects for evil the interests of all those in gold- 
using countries who have commercial dealings with silver-using countries. 
Such fluctuation, acting on the exchanges, imparts an additionally speculative 
character to their business ; they can make no just estimate of what they have 
to receive for their goods; the thing that they do receive is for them a com- 
modity, just as wool is, or bark, or silk, or tea. Neither more nor less. So 
the exchange of cotton goods, one kind of merchandise, for silver, another kind 
of merchandise, is but barter.”—The Double Standard, 6, 24, 27. 


Commerce, not only with India but with four-fifths of the inhabit- 
ants of the globe, is therefore reduced to the elementary condition of 
barter. 

Sir Louis Mallet, the delegate from India at the Paris Conference, 
expressed himself as follows :— 


‘‘For each operation two calculations must be made. First, you must calculate 
the price of the goods in gold, and then the price in silver; and there is no fixed 
basis for the value of this latter metal. It is exactly the same thing as if you 
had to buy cotton with gold in order to be able to buy wheat with this cotton. 
It is only a kind of barter adapted to a barbarous stage of civilization.” 


Now listen to the consequences as described in the Memorandum 
of the Indian Finance Department, 1880. Speaking of the appre- 
hension of fluctuations of the exchange, it says:— 
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‘* Not only are such apprehensions often sufficient to paralyse trade, and not 
only must repeated fluctuations cause serious and unmerited losses to honest 
traders, but, which is perhaps worse, uncertainty as to the international 
exchanges introduces an avoidable element of speculation, injurious to sober, 
prudent, honourable, and therefore permanently profitable commerce.” 

These fluctuations, said Mr. E. Stanhope in the House of Commons 
(22nd May, 1879), have the result that commercial transactions 
assume a character of pure speculation, not to say of gambling. 

At present what is it that settles all over the world the rate for 
the negotiation of bills payable in silver? It is the price of silver 
at London. And what settles the price of silver quoted at London ? 
Circumstances that are entirely trivial and insignificant, as Mr. 
H. Barclay shows in his Letters on Bimetallism (p. 22) :— 

‘‘A number of shipments of silver arrive together at a moment when there 
isnodemand. It draws up at once as against a dead wall, until it forces an 
outlet at a reduced price. A fortnight later there is no stock in the market, 
and some petty demand is able to raise up the price again 1 or 2 per cent. 
Meantime all the silver exchanges of the world are affected by these compara- 
tively unimportant transactions. These silver exchanges for England alone 
represent something like two hundred millions, and double this total for the 
world. Is it not monstrous that the value of such immense transactions must 
depend now on some trifling speculations on the silver market of London ?” 

The consequences of a state of things so abnormal may be 
measured by figures. So long as the two metals were used, the 
export trade of England increased in a regular way. From 1836 to 
1848 it remained nearly stationary at 53 millions sterling. But the 
influx of gold gives it an extraordinary stimulus: it rises to 64 
millions in 1849, and continues to ascend rapidly from year to year 
up to 1872, when it reaches 256 millions. As soon as silver is pro- 
scribed, the exports decline until 1878, when they fall down to 193 
millions. The whole decline is in the exports to the countries 
which have a silver currency. In fact, towards the gold countries they 
continue to increase a little, from 52 to 56 millions sterling, or about 
9 per cent.; while the exports to the silver countries fall from 203 
millions to 133 millions, or 33 per cent.’ 

I think, then, that I have shown from the evidence of indisputable 
facts, figures, and authorities: (1) That the adoption of a gold 
standard has caused long, persistent, and calamitous crises, the 
first after 1816, the second after 1873: (2) that this measure has 
been, first in England, and next in Germany, an iniquity and a 
spoliation in respect of the nation and all debtors; (3) that a 
gold standard is leading the Indian treasury to bankruptcy, or the 
native taxpayers to misery ; (4) that it causes the decline of English 
commerce by the intolerable instability which it introduces into the 
exchange with the silver currencies. But these evils, however 
great they are, still are nothing by the side of those which threaten 


(1) All these details are to be found in Mr. Ernest Seyd’s The Decline of Prosperity. | 
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us, and even touch us already, for the gold standard is the death of 
Free Trade ; it means the struggle for gold succeeding the harmony 
of common interests; if means antagonism between nations, and the 
conflict of tariffs. 

As often as the arbitrary interference of a bad law rises up 
violently against natural and historic facts, it is inevitable that per- 
nicious consequences should ensue. When Germany undertook in 
1873 to expel silver, Wolowski and Seyd foretold that Free Trade 
would pay the penalty for it. The fall of prices, they said at the 
time, will lead those States which have payments to make abroad to 
decree protective duties, in order to obtain a favourable balance 
which will increase their monetary supply. This is exactly what 
happened after 1873, as it had happened after 1816. So long as 
both metals were used, and the influx of gold remained in operation, 
prices were remunerative, trade was active and successful, and con- 
sequently nobody was anywhere afraid of lowering duties. When 
silver was proscribed and gold became scarce, prices fell, manufacturers 
and agriculturists began to complain, to blame foreign competition, 
to insist on raising duties. It is in Germany especially that we best 
see how monetary contraction, by bringing about a crisis, makes 
people recur to protective duties. The gold that Germany had won 
at the price of such great sacrifices was flowing away. How could 
it be retained? The example of the United States seemed to show 
the way: by hindering the entrance of foreign goods. Thus, having 
more to receive than to pay, gold would come back instead of fleeing 
away. At the present moment people are everywhere insisting on 
increased duties. England being the centre of the monetary move- 
ment, it is especially against her that they are bent on taking 
action. If Italy succeeds in establishing a gold currency, she will 
not fail to raise her duties, so that the exchange may not take her 
gold away from her. States have two means of preserving in the 
banks the necessary cash reserves: the raising of the rate of dis- 
count, or else Customs duties to create a favourable balance. Eng- 
land resorts to the first method alone, and she is right; but the 
other States ought to raise the rate of discount much more than is 
necessary in London. Between such a rise as would hit the 
traders of other countries, and such a rise in the tariff as would 
hit the trade with other countries, there will be no hesitation. 
It is protection which will carry the day. 

There is another source of peril. Several countries, like Russia 
and Austria, contract loans of which it is stipulated that the interest 
is payable in gold, because gold is now the only international metal. 
As these countries have in their domestic currency nothing but 
paper and silver, they seek gold from the Customs duties. In pro- 
portion as they run into debt they will be driven to increase duties, 
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since that is the only means they have of getting gold. If this 
metal, which only exists and can only be produced in an insufficient 
quantity, is to remain the only currency of civilised countries, the 
struggle for gold will assume a sharper and sharper character. The 
difficulties about the Treaty of Commerce with France give us a fore- 
taste of this. Is not such a struggle a disgrace to our epoch ? 

The gold standard condemns those nations of the Continent which 
circumstances have reduced to the use of paper money to continue its 
use there. It is now certain that unless silver is restored to the place 
that it used to hold in the circulation, the Italian Loan, which is 
designed to abolish the cowrs forcés, will not be able to succeed. 
The restoration of the metallic circulation on the basis of gold would 
be then all the more impossible for Austria and Russia. We can 
understand the anger against the English system, which will become 
general among all the nations that are made the victims of a system 
that is false and mischievous. 

But, say the English economists, let them be satisfied with silver. 
Is not such a sentence the condemnation of their theory ? How can 
a monetary system, which is to remain the exclusive privilege of 
England, be true and conformable to the nature of things? Gold, 
you say, is the currency of the advanced nations, as silver is that 
of the backward nations; and at the same time you let it be under- 
stood that neither Germany, France, nor Italy ought to dream of 
adopting a gold standard. How nicely calculated such language is 
to create harmony between nations, and to prepare a favourable issue 
for commercial negotiations! Rightly did Michel Chevalier say— 
“If we consider a certain monetary system as good, we ought to wish 
that it-should be adopted by all States.” Mr. Giffen says, on the 
contrary :—‘“ Still more we ought to deprecate any change in silver- 
coining countries in the direction of substituting gold for any part of 
the silver in use. It would be nothing short of calamitous to business 
if another demand for gold like the recent demands for Germany and 
the United States were now to spring up.” 

Thus, according to the present defenders of monometallism, the ex- 
tension of the system that they declare to be the only one that is 
conformable to natural laws and scientific truth is nothing short of 
a calamity, and would produce a perturbation more disastrous than 
any of those which commercial history records for us. Does it not 
follow from this, without further discussion, that the gold standard 
is condemned ? If other nations cannot adopt the English monetary 
system without provoking a commercial crisis, it is a manifest proof 
that the system is contrary to economic necessities and natural laws. 
Bimetallism, on the contrary—its adversaries do not deny it—would 
be all the stronger, and all the more advantageous, in proportion as 
it came to be adopted by more States. The gold standard leads then 
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to antagonism between nations; bimetallism to unity, fusion, and 
reconciliation of interests. 

Mr. Gibbs, while defending bimetallism in practice by arguments 
that cannot be answered, says: “I have no doubt myself that, as a 
matter of theory, a single standard would be the best for the whole 
world of commerce.” This opinion is that of the majority of bimetal- 
lists, and for a long time I shared it. I believe now that it is not well 
founded. Without doubt it appears more simple and more rational to 
have no more than one measure of values; but human affairs are not 
simple, and often in our desire to simplify we complicate and only pro- 

duce disorder. The essential thing in currency is stability of value, 
because it is the base of prices and contracts. Rude variations are 
especially mischievous. It is scientifically shown, both by reasoning 
and by figures, that a currency composed of the two metals is more 
stable than if it rested upon only one of them. There is first what 
is called the compensating effect. It scarcely ever happens that gold 
and silver mines increase their production at the same time. On the 
contrary, we see that the production of silver compensates for the varia- 
tions in the production of gold, in such a way that if we add up the 
production of the two metals together we obtain a much more regular 
total than by taking either one of them by itself. The compensatory 


action has been demonstrated by Mr. Jevons with mathematical 
conclusiveness. 


‘*Nor is this the whole error of the English writers. A little reflection must 
show that MM. Wolowski and Courcelle-Senenil are quite correct in urging 
that a compensatory or, as I should prefer to call it, equilibratory action, goes on 
under the French currency law, and tends to maintain both silver and gold 
more steady in value than would otherwise be the case.” 


According to the Memorandum of the Indian Finance Department 
there is in the world, in various forms, £1,519,482,000 of gold, and 
£1,558,398,000 of silver ; in all, £3,077,880,000. It is evident that 
the annual variation in the production of one and the other metal 
will be one-half less perceptible in a mass of 3 than in one of 14 
milliards. The production of gold rises from 5 millions sterling 
in 1849, to 29 millions in 1856 ; that is, it almost sextupled. The 
production of silver rises from 9 millions in 1862, to 16 millions 
in 1877 ; it almost doubled. Consider, on the other hand, the total 
of the two metals from 1852 to 1876; it remains almost steady 
between. 32 and 35 millions. 

Suppose two reservoirs, one yellow, the other white, each holding 
a cubic métre of water. I adda cubic metre to the yellow vessel. 
The contents are doubled. Connect the two vessels by a pipe. The 
rise of level in the yellow vessel will be one-half less, and the con- 
tents of the two vessels thus connected will only have increased by 
a third. There are other illustrations equally conclusive. A popu- 
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lation that lives upon two kinds of cereals at the same time, rice and 
wheat for instance, will be less exposed to scarcity than if it lived 
solely either on wheat or rice, because it would scarcely ever happen 
that both crops should fail at the same time. Suppose that the exist- 
ing monetary situation continues, where silver is universally pro- 
scribed, and, at the same time, what is far from being impossible, the 
production of gold falls to what seemed to be its normal level, what 
a frightful contraction in all prices, and what a convulsion in the 
commercial world! Thus, even from the point of view of theory, 
Mr. Gibbs is wrong in supposing that a single standard would be 
the best. It must be the reverse, inasmuch as it would be subjected 
to all the fluctuations of production, without the compensatory or equi- 
libratory action so well described by Mr. Jevons. 

Another error commonly spread abroad by English writers consists 
in believing that the relative value of the two precious metals is 
determined by production. We will show, first, that in fact this is 
not true, and that it is the legal tarification of mints which has fixed 
their value ; and secondly, we will explain why this is so. To begin 
with, here are the figures which I take from the undoubted authority 
of M. Soetbeer. In antiquity, gold is abundant enough, and yet a 
pound of gold is worth rather less than it is now, say 13 or 13} 
times a pound of silver. In the Middle Age there is hardly any 
production of gold at all, and still it loses much of its value, for it is 
hardly worth more than 10 times its weight in silver. After the 
discovery of America, at first it is gold which flows in, and yet it 
increases in value so as to be worth 11 and 114 times silver, instead 
of 10 times as in the Middle Age. The production of silver rises from 
53 to 75 millions of marks between 1561 and 1600, and for all that 
the value of silver does not go down. From 1600 to 1700 the pro- 
duction of silver falls from 75 to 60 millions, while that of gold rises 
from 20 to 25 millions. Gold ought to have gone up, and silver to have 
gone down; exactly the contrary of this is what took place. During 
the eighteenth century the production of silver is tripled, and yet 
its value, which ought to have gone down, goes up, and if it falls 
from 1785, it is because the ratio of 1 to 154, which Calonne esta- 
blished in France, increased the legal tarification of gold. During the 
nineteenth century, a fact more conclusive still, gold is produced in 
tenfold annual quantity between 1840 and 1860, without any effect on 
its value. According to the Indian Memorandum, which I have quoted 
above, there must have been in the world in 1850, 15,557,539 pounds 
Troy of gold, and 339,828,926 of silver ; and in 1878, 29,809,724 of 
gold, and 480,506,080 of silver. The mass of gold doubled; that of 
silver remains stationary, and nevertheless gold loses none of its 
value. These figures prove beyond refutation the error of those who 
make the relative value of the precious metals depend on produc- 
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tion ; it is solely the effect of the law, as I have proved elsewhere. 
The French Minister of 1803, M. Gaudin, has summed all this up 
in a sentence: ‘The price of the precious metals in commerce always 
regulates itself according to the price of gold at the Mint.” 

But when it is said that it is the law and not production which 
determines the value of the precious metals, are we not flying in the 
face of the generally admitted truths of political economy? By no 
means: we are only applying what is laid down in all the books 
concerning the “monopoly price.’ When the production of a 
commodity is limited, as in the case of diamonds or antique statues, 
it is the demand which settles the price. The production of gold 
and silver is limited, and the Mints consume two-thirds of it. It is 
evident that if four or five great consumers, who take two-thirds or 
three-fourths of a product, agree to fix the price, then it is that 
price which will rule the market. If in all the Mints of the world 
we could obtain for a pound of gold the equivalent of 153 pounds of 
silver, and reciprocally, then their equivalent of value would neces- 
sarily impose itself upon commerce. What is called the market 
value is in truth simply Mint value. 

It is incessantly repeated that gold takes the place of silver in con- 
sequence of the preference given to it, and notwithstanding the law. 
Thus the Times lately published a letter, which was supported by a 
leading article (May 2, 1881), and which said :— 


‘‘After 1717, the gold guineas took the place of the silver coinage, and continued 
to circulate at a price in silver higher than the intrinsic or market value of the 
gold containedin them. They did this without any law fixing their value, and in. 
spite of the law which made silver the legal tender. People preferred gold and 
kept to them.” 


There are almost as many mistakes as words. If gold has invaded 
the circulation and replaced silver, it is not in spite of the law, but 
according to the law ; not according to the preferences of the people, 
but in spite of them. The writer seems to forget the Gresham law, 
according to which it is the rebutted coinage which remains, and the 
desired coinage which is exported. This desired coinage was then 
silver, as Newton explains in his famous Report concerning the State 
of the Silver and Gold Coins (1717). 

‘* As often as men are necessitated to send away money for answering debts 
abroad, there will bea temptation to send away silver rather than gold, because 


of the profit, which is almost 4 per cent. ; and for the same reason, foreigners will 
choose to send hither their gold rather than their silver.” 


The proclamations of the King at the same date show us that they 
regretted extremely the exportation of silver, and in order to retain 
it they lower by sixpence the value of the guinea. As in England 
they got for a pound of gold 153 pounds of silver at a time when on 
the Continent they only received 144, it was perfectly natural that 
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silver should leave England. If at the present day the right of 
coining were free in France and the United States, gold would go 
to the United States, where it would obtain sixteen times its weight, 
and silver would go to France, where the tariff price is higher. 
When in 1717 they lowered the value of the guinea by sixpence, 
Newton foresaw that the reduction would be insufficient, and in fact 
during the eighteenth century silver was at a premium in England, 
and a clandestine trade introduced gold into this kingdom. In the 
House of Lords, Jan. 18, 1718, Lord Stanhope shows among the 
reasons for the scarcity of silver, that they deplored “the clandestine 
trade that had been carried on of exporting silver and importing 
gold to and from Holland, Germany, and other parts.” There only 
remained in circulation the worse silver pieces. Those which possessed 
their proper weight were either melted or carried abroad. 

The double standard is reproached with being in fact an alterna- 
tive standard. That is true if you change the ratio between gold 
and silver in different countries. Thus up to the end of the last 
century it was found that according to the Gresham law the metal 
flowed towards the place where it was quoted at its highest. The 
best example was furnished by the monetary history of the United 
States. The first monetary law, voted by Congress under the inspira- 
tion of Hamilton, settled the ratio of 1 to 15, at a time when France 
had the ratio of 1 to 153}. Silver being worth more in the United 
States, goes there to replace the gold which comes to France. After 
1834 Congress establishes the ratio of 1 to 16. Silver being now 
only worth one-sixteenth of the value of gold, emigrates to France, 
where it is worth fifteen and a half times the value of gold. M. Cer- 
nuschi sums up the history of the past perfectly in the words, “ Two 
bimetallisms of different ratios cannot work simultaneously on the 
face of the earth.” 

Still, French bimetallism was powerful enough to maintain itself 
alone for seventy years. According to M. Soetbeer it could have 
withstood the increase in the production of silver, and even the sales 
of this metal on the part of Germany in 1873, as it had resisted the 
immense influx of gold after 1850. For seventy years the French 
law maintained the ratio of 1 to 153, for M. Seyd has shown by the 
exact figures that the fluctuations in the price of silver quoted in the 
London market, varying between 59 and 62 pence, represented only 
the necessary expenses of the transport of silver between London and 
Paris. The money-market price was maintained where the true 
market was, namely at Paris. Nor is it accurate, as Mr. Giffen has 
contended, to say that France was deprived alternatively of silver and 
of gold. The unanswerable proof of this is that according to the 
financial statement made in 1878 they found in the public treasury 
about 824,789 five-franc pieces, of which 517,700 were of a date 
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anterior to 1851, when the drain of silver began. This drain then 
did not carry off the third of the silver. Two-thirds remained, and 
five millions of gold came to be added to them as a result of favour- 
able commercial balances. However this may be, it is evident that 
the alternations with which bimetallism is reproached have been 
the result of the difference of the ratio of equivalency established 
between gold and silver in different countries. The remedy for the 
inconvenience is indicated by the nature of the cause which produced 
it.. It consists in the general establishment of an identical ratio, and 
in this consists the international bimetallism at 153, which is ex- 


plained and defended by M. Cernuschi. But the writer who first 


pointed out this remedy is no other than Newton :— 


‘*Tf gold in England or silver in East India could be brought down so low 
as to bear the same proportion to one another in both places, there would be 
no greater demand for silver than for gold to be exported to India; and if 
gold were lowered here only so as to have the same proportion to the silver 
money in England which it hath to silver in the rest of Europe, there would 


be no temptation to export silver rather than gold to any other part of 
Europe.” 


The inventor, then, of Bimetallism—that is to say, of the law which 
presides over the movement of the precious metals—is no less than 
the immortal genius who discovered the law that presides over the 
movement of the heavenly bodies. International bimetallism once 
adopted, the alternation is no longer possible, for whither would 
anybody find a profit in either the gold or the silver that he wished 
to export ? 

But would there be nothing to fear from an enormous increase in 
the production of gold or silver? It is impossible to imagine a 
second metallic influx greater or more unforeseen than that which 
took place after 1850. Yet no confusion followed that; it increased 
the circulation in France, and favoured the development of business 
all over the world, as Tooke showed in his History of Prices. The 
repetition of a similar event, which was unable to overthrow bi- 
metallism when established in France alone, would surely have no 
effect upon international bimetallism. 

Bimetallism is unjust, they say, for it permits the debtor to pay 
in the cheaper metal. If this objection were well founded, is it 
possible that the French creditors, showing themselves more stupid 
than other people, would have for seventy years allowed themselves 
to be duped without uttering a complaint? In our Latin bimetallic 
Union we have no idea of a cheaper metal. The two metals having 
exactly the same liberating and acquiring power, how could a 
difference arise? We pay asin England by bank-notes secured by 
gold and silver together. The note for a thousand francs has 
nothing to do with the cheaper or the dearer metal. When the 
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banker settles the account of his clients, does he put to the debit of 
one of them the dearer, and to the credit of the other the cheaper 
metal? The thing is absurd. 

The only chance for bimetallists, says Mr. Giffen, is the possibility 
of their scheme being tried ; but can any one dream of such a con- 
summation ? This is so little of a dream that it only needs a word 
from England to establish bimetallic union to-morrow. It is Mr. 
Gibbs who saysasmuch. “If our Government could say, ‘England 
is willing,’ no one will doubt that France, with the Latin Union, 
Austria, and the United States, would at once agree, and it is con- 
fidently assumed that Germany would do so also.” To these we may 
add Spain, Holland, and all the Danubian States. 

But who will fix the ratio? Will anybody be found to contend 
that the ratio of 1 to 15} is the result of a providential arrangement ? 
Providence has never been invoked on the subject. This ratio was 
established at the end of the last century. France adopted it; it 
exists in Germany. In England even it is considered the normal 
balance in all calculations where silver is concerned. From all sides 
people accept 15} as a settled point, and so far there is no evidence 
that we need be afraid of. 

There is no need to write a long answer to Mr. Jevons’s article in 
the Contemporary Review of May last. The only point that I should 
like to establish against Mr. Jevons’s view is that currency is not 
what is commonly called merchandise. In its essence it isa common 
measure of value and a means of payment established by law. As 
both Aristotle and the jurisconsult, Paulus, have admirably shown, 
it is valuable by quantity and not by matter. Materia electa est, 
eaque materia, formd publicd percussa, usum dominiumque non tam ex 
substantia prebet quam ex quantitate. If this quantity is maintained 
at the level of the needs of the exchange, paper money being conver- 
tible and without intrinsic value, can keep itself at par, as for example 
in France in 1848 and after 1870. In their exchanges everything 
reduces itself to barter, goods trucked against goods; and the in- 
strument of their barter may be a word, a promise, or a line of 
writing in the books of the banker, a bank-note, a metal disc. The 
advantage of employing metal discs is that they constitute an equi- 
valent of the object exchanged, and that the quantity of it is regulated 
by nature, and not by the arbitrary decree of the State; but never- 
theless does the currency preserve its essential character of legal 
institution. In so far as it is composed of gold and silver, it partici- 
pates in a certain measure in the nature of mercantile commodities. 
But we must add that it is a commodity which in itself, and by the 
monetary office which is conferred upon it, differs from other 
commodities in various ways. 1. It has a value fixed by the Mint, 
which remains invariable. Gold in London is always £3 17s. 10d. 
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an ounce. The price of commodities fluctuates incessantly, because 
it is not regulated by law. 2. Commodities produced in excess do 
not find a buyer. A metal which is capable of being freely coined 
always finds somebody to take it, for no merchant ever refuses to 
accept legal currency. 3. The increase of currency can never end 
in a glut, but only ina rise of price. 4. The abundance of currency 
corrects itself automatically, first because the increased prices require 
more for the exchange, and in the second place the activity that is 
imparted to business absorbs and utilises the excess, as Tooke and 
Newmarch have shown. 5. The production of the precious metals, 
being limited by nature, cannot be augmented at pleasure. 6. We 
utilise ordinary commodities by consuming them, and the precious 
metals by preserving them. The existing mass, the base of prices, 
especially when both gold and silver are employed, is so enormous 
that the annual fluctuations in their production remain without 
appreciable effect. 7. The Mints being the great consumers of the 
precious metals, it is the Mint regulations which have always deter- 
mined their value; history proves it. These differences between 
currency and mercantile commodities are met with ; whoever refuses 
to take them into account will infallibly go wrong in all his argu- 
ments, and will find himself contradicted by the observation of facts. 
I am convinced that if the English economists would consent to 
abandon the abstractions of the deductive method to study history 
and actual facts, they would perceive that bimetallism is conformable 
to nature and to the truths that are established by economic science. 
What this, I think, justifies me in supposing is, that the thorough 
study of the question has converted to bimetallism the principal and 
the most scientific economists of Germany, Italy, Holland, and the 
United States, and the directors of all the great European banks. I 
doubt whether it is very becoming to apply the epithet of 
‘Lunatics’? to these masters of the science and practice of 
finance. Many monometallists have been converted to bimetallism, 
and they are not among the least distinguished. I scarcely know a 
bimetallist who has been converted to monometallism. Are we not 
warranted in seeing in this new evidence of the power of truth ? 
What distresses me is the indifferent and contemptuous fashion in 
which the English economists treat a question on which depends the 
future of commerce and the prosperity of the world. They do not 
see that the problem has passed into the acute stage. There is 
accumulating at this moment over the whole of the continent a fund 
of silent but intense irritation against the English system, which 
reduces certain States to paper currency ; which has thrown Germany 
into the path of a monetary reform that cannot be carried out; 
which threatens the Latin Union with grave difficulties; and which 
produces everywhere the calamitous phenomenon of a steady and per- 
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sistent fall of prices. The irresistible consequence of the struggle for 
gold that we see in progress under our eyes is that all these States will 
feel a desire to take measures of defence and self-protection. A new 
continental blockade will be set up against England, not by the will 
of a tyrant, but by the popular instinct of self-preservation. On the 
side of America the danger is still greater. Mr. Gibbs has written 
a sentence that is alarming in its truthfulness: “ The question is 
being gradually narrowed to a monetary struggle between America and 
Europe.” In fact we are already face to face with the question of 
which Messrs. Goschen, Bagehot, Giffen, and Jevons have never ceased 
to indicate the danger. Gold is the only international currency, 
and we can only restore to silver the position which all recognise as 
indispensable, by the unanimous consent of all the civilised States. 
If gold continues to be absorbed by America at the same time that 
its production diminishes, what is to become of commerce and 
industry, crushed on the one hand by the growing productive powers 
of America, and on the other by the restrictive measures of all sorts 
to which distress will lead the States of the Continent ? 


EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 











HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Events in France have taken a remarkable turn, the full significance 
of which is not yet apparent. On the 19th May, the Chamber of 
Deputies voting by secret ballot immediately after a speech of 
reasoned eloquence -by M. Gambetta, who left the President’s chair 
to occupy the Tribune, carried M. Bardoux’s proposition substituting 
scrutin de liste for scrutin d’arrondissement by the narrow majority 
of eight votes. Immediately afterwards an open vote was taken on 
the first clause of the Bill, when the majority rose to sixty-eight ; 
for in France, as elsewhere, “ waiters upon Providence” are a 
numerous race, and many a deputy who voted ‘‘ no”’ in secret was not 
ashamed to go over to the winning side when voting under the eye of 
the Grand Director of the coming Elections. For the moment the 
triumph of M. Gambetta seemed to be complete. It was assumed as 
a matter of course that the decision of the Chamber, on a subject 
peculiarly concerning itself, would not be disputed by the Senate, 
where the Republicans have a small but assured majority. All over 
France the Republicans in each department began to prepare for 
the general election under the Uiste system, by nominating those 
departmental electoral committees to whose hands would be intrusted 
the selection of candidates. In the first flush of his victory, M. 
Gambetta made a triumphal progress to Cahors, where he was 
received with almost royal honours. At every station on his route 
he was welcomed by cheering crowds, and at his birthplace the 
demonstration of enthusiasm knew no bounds. France, it was said, 
acclaimed her future ruler, and rejoiced at the prospect of being 
governed by the one statesman in whose sagacity and courage 
she had never been disappointed. Standing as it were on the 
steps of the throne—if a metaphor familiar to those who are 
under a monarchy may be employed in speaking of a land where 
monarchy is happily defunct—the great Republican who had never 
despaired of France in the darkest hour of her destinies, or of the 
Republic when it was assailed by the coalesced forces of civil and 
religious authority, spoke with unusual soberness and moderation. 
His speeches—for he made three—were those of a man who feels 
already the burden and the responsibility of power. No trace of 
the fou furieux of M. Thiers is visible in the earnest but subdued 
fervour of the Cahors orations. Addressing himself primarily to the 
peasants of Imperialist traditions—for Cahors is the Midlothian of 
Bonapartism—he set forth in the hearing ofall France a programme 
of progress so tempered by prudence as to delight the heart of an 
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English Whig, while not abating in the least—with one excep- 
tion—his devotion to his earlier ideals. The one exception was his 
defence of the Senate which eight years before he had denounced as 
a menace to universal suffrage and inconsistent with the true 
democratic ideas of national sovereignty. He expressed a confident 
belief that the Senate would accept the Scrutin Bill, and after 
declaring emphatically against the revision of the Constitution, 
bade his hearers, who included all the Republicans of France, to 
respect the Senate, for some day it might become their supreme 
resource. 

After being féted and applauded to satiety, M. Gambetta hurried 
back to Paris, to take part, according to report, in the debate on 
M. Clemenceau’s proposal to revise the Constitution by suppressing 
the Senate. The day before M. Clemenceau’s speech the rumour 
spread that the Senate, taking alarm at the progress to Cahors, and 
unmollified by the compliments of the hero of the hour, had deter- 
mined to reject the Bardoux proposition. If M. Gambetta had intended 
to repeat in the Chamber the arguments he had used at Cahors, the 
report of the hostility of the Senate sealed his lips, and he listened 
in silence to the remarkable speech of the able leader of the 
reasonable Radicalism of France, in which one-third of the argu- 
ments were quoted textually from his own speech against the institu- 
tion of a Senate in 1873. M. Clemenceau’s speech, though a parlia- 
mentary success, did not prevent the rejection of his motion. Even 
if the Republicans as a body had adhered to the Republican tradition 
of 1848 and 1873, they would have hesitated to assail the existence 
of a Second Chamber at the moment when the Senate was about to 
deal with an Electoral Reform Bill. It was soon proved that the 
Senate meant mischief. A Commission was appointed to report 
on the Bill, consisting of eight avowed opponents and one sup- 
porter. It is significant of the extent to which opinion varies on 
the question of Jiste voting, that four or five of the hostile Senators 
commissioned to report against M. Bardoux’s proposition had sup- 
ported scrutin de liste against the Monarchists in 1875. But at that 
time the Republican party, including M. Grévy, was united in 
supporting large plurinominal, as opposed to small uninominal 
constituencies. M. Waddington, who was named reporter, lost no 
time in drawing up a severe and sweeping indictment against the 
proposal, and indirectly against M. Gambetta, who it was suggested 
was preparing a plebiscite to secure a dictatorship. The Senate was 
entreated to veto the Cesarean Republic by preserving intact an 
electoral system which forbade the excessive predominance of a 
single individual. Even to the last moment it was not believed that 
the Senators would dare to run counter to the declared will of the 
most powerful statesman in France and the vote of the Chamber. 
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Ministers were neutral and silent. The President, although ~ 
notoriously hostile to M. Bardoux’s proposition, scrupulously pre- 
served an attitude of an interested but inactive observer. M. Gam- 
betta’s organs blustered and threatened the Senate with extinction if 
it ventured to assert its existence. On the very morning of the 
division the leading Republican papers assumed as almost a matter 
of course that the Bill would be passed. They were speedily and 
rudely undeceived. On the 9th of June, after a brief debate, the 
Senate voting by secret ballot, threw out the Bill by 148 votes 
to 114. 

It was a severe, and, to M. Gambetta, a most unexpected blow. 
Utterly disconcerted, and for once thrown off his guard, he seems to 
have thought of retrieving his position by bringing about a speedy 
dissolution, or to speak more correctly, to expedite the appeal to the 
constituencies so as to take the general election before the old 
Chamber was dissolved. By this means it was thought the country 
could make its wishes known upon the rival scrutins, and a speedy 
termination put to a situation which might result in serious diffi- 
culties. It was an ill-conceived project, and it was intrusted to an 
unlucky politician. M. Bardoux, however, had hardly formulated 
the scheme before it was rejected by an overwhelming majority 
of the Republican deputies, and M. Gambetta found himself con- 
fronted by a reverse in the Chamber immediately after the rebuff in 
the Senate. A cry of indignation and of wrath against President 
Grévy escaped from him in the columns of the Voltaire through the 
pen of M. Rane, and the République Frangaise declared that the 
elections must be taken on the revision of the constitution of the 
Senate. Life Senatorships should be abolished, representation 
adjusted to population, and so forth. The programme may be 
intrinsically sound, but it was hardly calculated to efface the 
memory of a blow administered with impunity to the prestige of 
M. Gambetta. It was ridiculed as trivial by M. Clemenceau, 
and contemned as lacking actuality by the Conservatives. M. 
Clemenceau, who knows his own mind and waits his own time, 
rejoiced at the discomfiture of M. Gambetta, believing that the 
reverse suffered at the hands of the reactionary Senate would 
eventually foree M. Gambetta back to his old position at the head of 
the advanced Republicans. On very different grounds the Conserva- 
tives of all shades exulted in the rebuff inflicted upon the hated and 
dreaded leader of the popular party. A few wiser than the rest 
pointed out that, at the best, it merely prolonged the period during 
which M. Gambetta would continue to exercise power without place 
or responsibility, and drew their own conclusions as to the inoppor- 
tuneness of a ‘‘ victory” the tendency of which drove the Opportu- 
nist leader back from Conservatism upon Radicalism. Meanwhile the 
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temporary eclipse of M. Gambetta encouraged M. Ferry to entertain 
hopes of which he would not have ventured to dream six weeks since. 
Addressing his constituents at dinner at Epinal, he delivered a 
political manifesto which seems to be either singularly bold or still 
more singularly rash. Exulting over the powerlessness of the 
Radical party, he predicted that the elections would not be fought 
over either on the ground of revision or of division—a matter on 
which M. Ferry’s opinion is worth little, and his authority worth less. 
If M. Gambetta chooses to appeal to the country on the ground of 
Revision, the action of the timid Republicans in the Senate will 
necessitate Division. 

That M. Gambetta has no intention to allow the leadership of the 
Republican party to be wrested from his hands was evident to every 
one but M. Ferry before the unlucky speech at Epinal; but even 
M. Ferry must have been convinced that he had counted without 
his host when he read the brief but significant speech which M. 
Gambetta addressed to a Democratic reunion in St. Mandé the day 
after M. Ferry’s escapade in the Vosges. While disclaiming all 
intention prematurely to enter on a political campaign, M. Gam- 
betta pledged himself to appeal for re-election to his democratic 
constituents at Belleville, and declared that reverses only rendered it 
the more necessary to resume the struggle with fresh ardour. No 
one doubts that M. Gambetta will be as good as his word, and the 
spectacle of M. Ferry aspiring to lead the Republican party as a 
moderate supporter of a stationary Republic, in opposition to M. 
Gambetta, stimulated by defeat to combat with redoubled energy 
for the Republic of Progress and Reform, is one which excites more 
pity than interest. M. Ferry is not the first Minister of the 
Republic who has mistaken place for power, and has, as a conse- 
quence, been somewhat rudely undeceived. . 

The expiring parliament ,has remitted taxes aniounting to over 
eleven millions sterling, redeemed a milliard of debt, devoted 
£60,000,000 to public works—spending over the latter £1,600,000 
more per annum than the Empire—and closes its accounts with a 
surplus of two millions sterling. France has regained her place 
among the nations. Even the deplorable Tunis expedition proved 
that she dare transgress with a high hand. While absorbing 
Tunis, she has annexed Tahiti, and is extending her influence in 
Eastern and Western Africa and the Further East. The war against 
Clericalism, marked as it has been by many unfortunate features, 
seems to have provoked no perceptible reaction, while it gratified the 
odium anti-theologicum of the most energetic Republicans. Educa- 
tion has been made free, compulsory, and secular. Steps have been 
taken to shorten the period of military service. Order has been 
maintained without the sacrifice of liberty, and the peasants have 
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learned to identify the Republic with prosperity and peace. The 
monarchical factions are disunited. The Bonapartists are practically 
without a chief, and there is no man in all France who can speak to 
the nation with the authority and the prestige, to say nothing of 
the eloquence, of M. Gambetta. Nothing short of a wide split in the 
Republican party can endanger his success at the coming elections, 
and that split neither M. Ferry, nor M. Grévy and M. Ferry com- 
bined, are strong enough to bring about. 


This summer promises to be remarkable for the number of general 
elections which will take place. Of the French elections we have 
already spoken. The Dutch general election which took place in 
June turned upon the question of secular education. The majority 
in favour of secular education has returned from the polls with an 
almost imperceptible diminution of their numbers, losing only three 
seats to a coalition of ultra Protestants and Catholics. In Belgium the 
Liberals are seeking by a naturalization law to increase their electoral 
strength by placing on the register the Germans, for the most part 
Liberals, who have settled in Antwerp and Ghent, In Hungary the 
general elections, which commenced last month, turn almost ex- 
clusively upon the question of confidence or no confidence in M. 
Tisza, whose administration is assailed and defended on grounds which 
may be interesting to Hungarians, but which are too minute and 
local to be easily intelligible outside the kingdom. It is otherwise in 
the pending elections in the petty principality of Bulgaria, where the 
issue raised by the appeal of the Prince to his subjects has been 
keenly discussed in every country in Europe, and nowhere more 
keenly than in England. Prince Alexander finding, as he says, that 
the result of three years’ working of the extremely democratic con- 
stitution adopted by the Bulgarian Assembly of Tirnova was dis- 
organization at home and discredit abroad, appealed to his subjects 
to elect a National Assembly to decide between him and the im- 
peachable constitution. He declared that it was his intention to 
‘ask the National Assembly to choose purely and simply between 
the ratification of three articles taken collectively and his abdication.” 
The three articles were: 1. His investiture with extraordinary 
powers for seven years for the creation of new institutions, among 
others of a Council of State pris dans le sein du peuple bulgare, to 
which the government of the country should practically be intrusted. 
2, The suspension of this year’s ordinary session of the Assembly, and 
the budget voted this year to continue law over next; and lastly, a 
great National Assembly to be convoked to revise the constitution be- 
fore the seven years’ period expires. M. Zancoff, the leader of the 
Radicals, replied by proposing to suspend the constitution for a period 
of three years, during which the Prince should govern by his 
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Council of State, but that to this Council he proposed there should be 
attached a Ministry elected by the Assembly. Both propositions 
admit the necessity of amending the existing system, which appears 
in many respects unsuited to the necessities of a small principality, 
but yesterday liberated from the servitude of centuries, where race 
passions are strong, popular ignorance dense, and the majority of 
the peasants totally unaccustomed to constitutional methods. The 
most intelligent section of the population was torn off from the princi- 
pality at the Congress of Berlin, and the working of the extremely 
democratic constitution has been attended by many difficulties. 
According to the constitution the proposal for revision should have 
emanated from the Bulgarian Assembly. In France opinion differs 
as to the merits of the question. Italy is preoccupied with her own 
affairs. In England the passions excited by Bulgaria five years ago 
are not yet extinct, and the action of Alexander of Battenburg is 
more fiercely assailed and more warmly commended than in any 
other country. 

The Spanish Ministry, which has resolved to levy taxes unconsti- 
tutionally rather than risk the inconveniences of summoning the late 
Cortes, in which its opponents .possessed. a commanding majority, 
has fixed the elections for the Cortes on the 21st of August. 
The Senate will be elected on September 4th, and the Cortes will 
meet sixteen days later. A bill of indemnity will be passed 
for the illegal levying of taxes, and thanks to the manipulation 
of the constituencies, there is no doubt entertained as to the 
election of a majority which will condone everything the Adminis- 
tration has done. Constitutional Government and popular repre- 
sentation seem hardly to have struck deep roots in Spanish soil, for 
every election is but the echo of the voice of the Administration. 
The late Cortes was as Conservative as the new Cortes is likely to 
be Liberal, and if, by any strange turn of the wheel, Don Carlos or 
Sefior Zorrilla were able to wield the power of the Spanish Adminis- 
tration, there is little doubt that they would succeed in securing the 
election of a Cortes, Carlist or Republican, as the case might be. 
Owing to the division in the ranks of the Conservatives—the Carlists 
refusing to coalesce cordially with the Catholic Union—and the 
support extended to the Administration by Seiior Castelar and the 
moderate Republicans, the chief electoral difficulty of Sefior Sagasta 
is not the paucity but the multiplicity of his supporters. It is 
stated that one.of the first tasks of the Ministerial majority will be 
to reform the Senate, for Spain, not less than France and England, 
finds the institution of a second Chamber by no means an unmixed 
boon. 

The German general election, like everything else in Germany, turns 
upon Prince Bismarck. The late Parliament, elected in 1878, has by 
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no means proved a docile instrument in his hands. It was kept in 
order by chronic threats of resignation, and at the close it mutilated 
the Assurance Bill, on which the Chancellor had set his heart. Grave 
doubts are entertained by well-informed Germans as to the issue 
of the pending appeal to the constituencies. Prince Bismarck, © 
apparently despairing, not without cause, of success in the arduous 
enterprise of winning the artisans from the socialist ranks, has told 
the farmers of Lower Franconia that “the accomplishment of our 
common economical programme depends mainly on the support 
which it receives from the agricultural population,’ and he 
appeals to them to combine with other productive trades to return 
only such deputies as are resolved “to protect and advance German 
labour and German production, and to assist them by reducing the 
direct taxes and communal burdens.” To protect the producer at 
the cost of the consumer, to reduce direct taxation by increasing 
indirect imposts, and to lessen rates at the expense of taxes would form 
a more attractive programme if Germany was flourishing under the 
protection vouchsafed to it. But when nations have once embarked 
on the wrong course they are much more willing to believe that they 
suffer because they do not sin enough, rather* than that the first step 
towards recovery is to cease to sin at all. 

The Socialist party in Germany, which is exceedingly power- 
ful, well organized, and disciplined, professes to be sanguine of 
success, unless the powers exercised under the modified state of 
siege are strained so far as to render a free vote impossible. In that 
case the Socialist party will abandon parliamentary opposition in 
order to betake itself to the more dangerous method of revolutionary 
conspiracy. If there is a free ballot, the success of Prince Bismarck © 
is by no means assured ; but the ballot in Germany is by no means 
identical with secrecy, and pressure may secure a verdict which 
might otherwise be withheld. The brilliant success of the Chancel- 
lor’s foreign policy, never more conspicuous than at the present 
moment, fails to reconcile the German elector to a domestic policy of 
arbitrary repression, a fiscal system based upon a retrograde protec- 
tionism, and a policy of semi-socialism described as “ practical Chris- 
tianity,” but which bears an ominous resemblance to the familiar 
plan of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 


Austria, obeying the Bismarckian impulsion, in seeking that ex- 
tension in the East which will transfer her centre of gravity to 
Pesth, or perhaps to Belgrade, is at present engaged in two serious 
controversies as to her position in the Balkan Peninsula. Her 
claim to be allowed not merely a presidency, but a casting vote in 
the Mixed Commission of riverain States, who are to be charged 
with the police of the Danube from Galatz to the Iron Gates, has 
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been so vigorously resisted by Roumania, that the Mixed Commission 
itself, and what is still more serious, the International Danubian 
Commission, may not improbably cease to exist. The Danube, no 
longer under European control, would tend to become more and 
more an Austrian river. Austria, vis-d-vis with the small Danubian 
principalities or kingdoms, would have little difficulty in making 
her will supreme in its regulation of the navigation, and her superior 
resources would enable her to complete by expenditure the control 
which her superior power first enabled her to assert. At the same 
time that the negotiations over the Mixed Commission have broken 
down, Austria has excited alarm in another quarter. A conference 
between Austria, Bulgaria, Servia, and Turkey to arrange for the 
extension of the Austrian railways to the Aigean was suddenly 
broken off by the withdrawal of the representative of Turkey, who 
took alarm at the proposed establishment of Austrian railway 
influence through the distracted province of Macedonia. Austria 
took the action of Turkey in bad part, her ambassador at Constanti- 
nople broke off diplomatic relations with the Porte, and threats are 
openly heard at Vienna that the railway shall be made to Salonica, 
if not with the Sultan’s consent, then in spite of his prohibition. 
Thus alike eastward and southward, Austria is endeavouring to 
command the roads, which by river and rail enable her to have free 
advent to the sea. It is curious to contrast the passionate denuncia- 
tion heaped upon Russia’s supposed aspiration for a port in the 
Aigean, with the indifference with which Austrian designs in 
the same quarter are regarded even by the most zealous promoters of 
national misunderstandings. Austria appears to have practically 
achieved the pacific conquest of the Servian principality. Servia 
is not annexed, and may not be annexed. Prince Milan, they say, is 
to be a king, like his brother of Roumania, in autumn, but the 
price of his kingship is virtual vassalage to the Hapsburg. The 
Servians appear to be reconciling themselves to their fate with a 
good grace, and secure what compensations they can in the shape of 
commercial treaties and subsidized railways. In the Bocche di 
Cattaro, on the borders of the Herzegovina and Montenegro, Austria 
is threatened with a small but serious difficulty. There the Austrian 
has not only influence as at Belgrade, but power, and its exercise 
seems to be as distasteful to the Slav as it was to the Italian. An 
attempt to enforce the conscription in violation of the arrangements 
of 1870 has thrown the Bocchese and the Crivosci, who between 
them are said to be able to put ten thousand mountaineers into the 
field, into a state of intense excitement, which persistence in the 
work of subjugation would convert into open revolt. 


The.other partitioning power, the last which has entered our lists, 
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and the most cynical of all, is the French Republic. The absorption 
of Tunis has been completed, and the angry protests of the Porte have 
been calmly ignored. M. Roustan has been appointed, it would pro- 
bably be more accurate to say has appointed himself, sole representa- 
tive of the Bey in all dealings between Tunis and the other Power. 
The Rubattino railway concession, which was held by the Italians, 
has been arbitrarily cancelled, and it is expected that the edifice will 
be crowned by the expulsion of M. Levy from the Enfida estate. 
If the Bey has not been deposed and a French Governor-General 
established in his place, it is only because his sovereignty affords a 
convenient shield for the irresponsible exercise of power, and because 
his retention enables M. de Hilaire to say that there has been no 
annexation. 

In Tunis, however, there is henceforth only one real authority, 
and that is M. Roustan. The enterprise of France in Tunis, which 
in Italy and in England is regarded as being little better than a 
buccaneering expedition, has been crowned by an undisputed success. 
Italy has been sorely hit, French “ prestige” has been vindicated, a 
new province has been added to the French Republic, and the 
Khroumirs appear to have vanished into thin air. Yet, although 
every point has been gained for which France hoped, she has already 
discovered how idle was the dream that the advance of her frontier 
would enable her to regard with equanimity foreign intrigues in 
neighbouring States, or would stifle Arab disaffection within her own 
borders. In Algeria she has to face a revolt led by Bou-Amema, 
which hitherto has baffled all her efforts to repress it, and which has 
necessitated the disarmament of the tribes as a precautionary 
measure. No sooner had Tunis been absorbed in order to safeguard 
Algeria, than it became evident that Tripoli had merely taken the 
place of Tunis as a centre of possible danger and probable disturb- 
ance. A menacing note concerning Turkish action in Tripoli has 
already warned us that the same reasoning which justified the march 
to the Bardo logically involves the advance of the French eagles to 
the shores of the Red Sea. 

The evil effects of the raid on Tunis continue to make themselves 
felt along the shores of the Mediterranean. Turkey has dispatched 
troops to Tripoli as a protection against the next development of the 
sacred mission of a superior civilisation. The Egyptian army has been 
raised from 13,000 to 18,000 men, and considerable alarm—by no 
means conducive to the smooth working of the international control— 
has been excited at Cairo. In Spain the cheap and easy conquest 
of Tunis—it only cost £800,000 in cash—is inciting the descendants 
of the men who expelled the Moors to prosecute claims upon Morocco, 
a course which may bring them into collision with France, and can 
hardly fail to involve them in a costly and useless expedition. But 
the most unfortunate results of the Tunis expedition are to be seen in 
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the irritation, to use no stronger term, which it has excited in Italy. 
Italy and France, who share between them the leadership of the 
Latin race, have been placed at bitter variance, which would probably 
have culminated in war but for the preponderance of strength on 
the side of the aggressor. But although Italy could never go to war 
alone with any chance of success, she can, and it is to be feared she 
may, nurse her wrath to keep it warm until the day when an alliance 
with Austria or with Germany affords an opportunity for revenge. 
The serious riots at Marseilles, which cost so many lives and occasioned 
such intense excitement throughout the two nations, were only a 
single but significant flame-jet shooting up from the central fire to 
testify to the heat which smoulders below. The consequences for 
Italy will probably be even more disastrous than for France. Italy 
is suffering from over-taxation and excessive military expenditure. 
The abject squalor of masses of her population is intensified by the 
fiscal policy necessitated by her armaments. The pellagra, a ghastly 
disease induced by insufficient sustenance and poor food, ravages 
great districts, but still the cry of each successive War Minister is 
that of the horse leech. More and ‘yet more money must be poured 
into the ever-gaping void, and even if the events in Tunis do not 
lead to war, they will inevitably result in more taxes and more 
pellagra, that grim shadow that ceases not to dog the steps of mili- 
tarismus in Italy. 


It is a relief to turn from the bickering of the jealous nations of the 
Old World to the spectacle which is presented to us across the Atlantic. 
The Future is there, and as we contemplate the majestic proportions 
of the Great Western Republic, with its population of fifty millions 
rapidly swelling to double that total, we feel that here we have the 
factor that is destined to revolutionise the world. The influence of 
the United States upon Europe was by no means insignificant even 
in the first French Revolution, but it was small compared with that 
which it is exercising to-day, but was as nothing compared with the 
power which it will wield to-morrow. We feel the subtle but direct 
influence of America in almost every European State. The most sig- 
nificant sight afforded us this year, although one of the least noticed, 
is the enormous exodus which goes on unceasingly from the Old 
World to the New. In numerical proportions the exodus of the 
Children of Israel to the Promised Land was a mere bagatelle com- 
pared with the vast and fertilising stream of human life which is 
being emptied upon the prairies of the West. The rate of immigra- 
tion into New York will this year exceed two thousand a day. Alto- 
gether the United States have received an overflow of the surplus 
population of Europe exceeding ten million persons in the last fifty 
years. Hitherto America has been but as the safety-valve of the 
older world. The outcasts, the proscribed, the oppressed, and the 
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hunger-smitten of Europe, have found in the American Republic a 
safe shelter and a well-spread table. ‘The Providence that ordains 
all things,” said an American recently, “has bestowed upon America 
land enough to give every European peasant a farm. It seems now 
as if every peasant is about to claim his guerdon.” The rush across 
the Atlantic is unprecedented. One-fortieth of the entire population 
of Sweden has booked passages to New York. “If this goes on un- 
checked,” said a German, “in a few years all Germany will be found in 
America.”’ Already Ireland beyond the sea counts more sons of Irish 
descent than the Green Isle itself. Even from little Switzerland last 
year went seven, thousand emigrants to the Republics of the West. 
More than fifty per cent. of the emigrants are able-bodied men under 
forty years of age. The emigrants are the cream of the population 
of the countries which they desert. The “feckless loon” stays at 
home. It is the man of intelligence, enterprise, and energy, who 
emigrates. It is obvious that so vast a disturbance of the balance of 
population must in the long run produce corresponding changes in 
the political and economical situation. The reflex action of the New 
World upon the Old, already great, is daily increasing. Everywhere 
American competition, American emigration, or American ideas are 
at work disintegrating the fabric of European society, and perplex- 
ing the statesmen of the older world with thoughts of change. The 
constant drain of his best fighting men to the New World is one of 
the greatest grievances which Prince Bismarck cherishes against Pro- 
vidence, and his perplexity is more or less shared by the masters of 
many legions all over Europe. In Ireland we are face to face with 
a movement which owes its origin to the Irish Americans, who supply 
it with its organ, its funds, and its leaders. The same phenomenon 
may yet be witnessed in Germany. It is already being witnessed in 
the latest agitation against Austrian rule in the Bocche di Cattaro, 
where the mountaineers are said to be incited to revolt by returned 
emigrants from America, who have brought with them the demo- 
cratic ideas of the West. American influence moulded the Bul- 
garian constitution, and although that has proved no great success, 
being too much in advance of the condition of the population, it is a 
significant hint of things which are to come. So far from allowing 
the Europeans who are settling in millions within their borders to 
Europeanise the States, the States bid fair to Americanise Europe. 

American influence is most directly felt in the economical 
region, but the political effects of the economic revolution which 
is being wrought by American competition are already becoming 
perceptible. The American farmer is undermining the foundations 
of the English aristocratic system. While driving his plough 
through the virgin prairie, he is uprooting the feudal institutions 
which linger beyond their time in the older world. 

June 26, 1881. 











